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During the first three months of this year, department stores stepped up to 249.7% 
the Tribune’s lead in advertising expenditures over the next Chicago newspaper and to 23.2% 


the Tribune’s lead over all other Chicago newspapers combined! 





EPARTMENT STORES during the first three months 

f this year placed in the Tribune 55.2% of their total 

kpenditures for advertising in Chicago newspapers— 

he largest proportion of their promotion budgets they 
er concentrated in a single Chicago newspaper in 
y similar period. 


THEY BOOSTED the Tribune’s lead 
ver all other Chicago newspapers combined from 
1.3% during the first three months of last year to 
8.2% in the like period this year. 


THEY INCREASED the Trib- 
ne’s lead over the next Chicago newspaper from 
1.4% in the first three months of last year to 249.7% 
i the similar period this year—the largest percentage 
lead for any such period on record. 


* * * 


ere is progress making plain that chants are increasing their de- 
ivertising pays out better when pendence on the Tribune to a new 
Tuns in the Chicago newspaper all-time high. 
ore people read and want. They are doing so because the 
During each of the past five Tribune is the one Chicago news- 
rs, department stores placed paper which delivers the breadth 
the Tribune more of their pro- and intensity of coverage most near- 
otion budgets than they placed ly in conformity with their market 
all other Chicago newspapers and their sales opportunities. 
bmbined. To get your full share of Chi- 
Now, with Chicago’s spendable cago’s stepped-up buying, build 
ome hitting a new all-time high your Chicago program around the 
@ converting new thousands Tribune. Rates p:r 100,000 circu- 
tO potential customers for what lation are among the lowest in Q 
ent stores sell, these mer- America. 
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Happy BIRTHDAY to 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST will be 80 

years old on April 29. That is a fact of moment 

to. every newspaper owner and worker in the 

United States, and we hope that a host of Mr. 

Hearst’s younger colleagues (and competitors) 

will honor the occasion with messages of congratu- 

Jations. War regulations will not permit -the 

_. transmission of such greetings by wire, but the 

mails are still open and editorial pages can con- 
vey the craft’s greetings. 

Opinions may well differ on the value of Mr. 
Hearst’s contribution to American journalism 
during the past 60 years, but there can be little 

_ divergence on estimates as to his ability as a 
newspaperman. In his prime, he had no superi- 
ors. At eighty, he has outlived most of the con- 
temporaries of his youth, and still sets an inter- 
esting pace for the men and women of the three 
generations which have succeeded him. 


. .... An Editorial Reprinted from 
Editor & Publisher April 24, 1943 
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Heartiest Birthday Greetings 


To a Great Newspaperman 
And a Great American 
Whose Friends Love Him For the Man That He 
Is,- - - For the Loyalty He Has Shown Them, - - - 
For the Leadership He Displays, - - - And For His 
Readiness, Always, To Fight For What He Believes 
To Be Right Regardless of Odds or Consequences. 
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Pupiysners Service Company, Inc. 
America’s Foremost Newspaper Promotion Service 





General Offices: 75 West Street New York, N. Y. 
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Last month 235 women wrote Sun-Telegraph's Ida 
Jean Kain to find out how they could safely slim 
down bulging hips, fat calves, double chins. One 
of the Sun-Telegraph's famous features, Ida Jean 
is another reason why, with plenty of money to 
spend, - 


Pittsburgh Women Read the 


Sun-lelesraph 
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BRIGGS Reports ont 


Wing Production in Four Figures uled ... Production was obtained on another important co 
tract for 8 very large items, one of which, an outer win Durin, 
section, is 17 feet long and 11 feet wide . . . Heavy bombegffer Ge 









At the present time more than 94% of the plants, equipment 













Fa : and tools of Briggs Manufacturing Company are being used flaps, bomb-bays and other door assemblies reached volun jee 
ce « 

ae in war work .. . Since early 1941, we have been making 75 production . .. work on inner and outer wings and flaps { assem! 
es 9 : . . : “di > _ arte e > i ing finishe 

bs different kinds of ducts, flaps and various door assemblies for _— dium bombers was started . . . we are shipping finish A wee 
dh airframe assemblies and aircraft parts to more than] 
















four-motored bombers . . . Production on these items has 









é& different concerns in the United States... ork 
oe increased more than cight times original schedules . . . Dur- helped 
ed 
x ing 1942 we completed two large contracts for outer wings, Fire Power Turrets, Flame Dampeners imila 
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wing tips and ailerons with production well into four figures um t 





One of our biggest contracts is to make belly fire pe 


... and new orders are now in work calling for much turrets for heavy bombers . . . In May, 1942, we moved iniutom 


greater production ... a large new factory, built for the specific purpose of m 
. turrets ... later a new model was put into production. 

Aircraft Parts for 14 Concerns and fire power turrets are now being rushed in record 
In June, 1912, we began deliveries from several plants of - « » Composed of more than 2,000 parts ranging from 


one-quarter inch gears to huge 45-inch aluminum casti 
these belly turrets require top manufacturing skill... 
dampeners to protect night-flying bombers are ano 
times what was originally sched- Briggs war contract ... 






outer wings and wing flaps for a fighter plane...our pro- 
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duction rate on these is now six 
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gi ordnance materiel in large volume—part of its war orders which 


yw amount to about $500,000,000.00 . . . some 32,000 men and women 


fur new war jobs. 





; 30-Ton Tank Hulls, Cartridge Cases 
fant con 


ter wingy uring 1942 we also began work on the expanded program 
- bomber General Sherman tanks ... welding the heavy hulls for 
1 volun 
flaps { 
finis . . . . 

than louse peacetime equipment . . . and the same is true of our 


thse 30-ton giants ... and supplying many of the sub- 
wemblies that go with the hulls . .. This work enabled us 


work on cartridge cases for 75 mm. ammunition which we 
ped redesign, changing to steel from critical brass .. . 


Nmilarly, we redesigned large searchlight casings from alumi- 


re | im to steel . . . thus enabling us to use many peacetime 
oved inig@utomobile body presses and machines . . . 

f im j 

rtion .. Civilian and Military Training Schools 

von # ‘onjunction with all our contracts, we conduct training 


sti ls... In addition to newly trained foremen, nearly 
oe employees have been trained for various aircraft work 
‘»More than 1,200 soldiers, too, have been taught aircraft 


[rine 1942, Briggs Manufacturing Company turned out aircraft 


we employed, of which approximately 10,000 were women . . . 


yacetime peak employment rolls numbered about 23,000 workers. 


= its work on some 50 war contracts with more than 2,000 subcon- 
inctors. . . aS Was its peacetime practice... Briggs Manufacturing Com- 
pny completed two large aircraft contracts started in 1941... con- 
inued on another . . . tooled up and reached volume production on 


wen other aircraft and two ordnance contracts . .. began tooling on 


Production 


turret maintenance in the school we developed for the Army 


Air Forces Technical ‘Fraining Command . . . In October, 


‘November and December, 1942, and in January, February and 


March, 1943, our school won the coveted “efficiency banner”’ 
for having the highest efficiency record of any school in the 


eleven states of the Second District! 


“E”’ Award and Patriotism of Employees 


On September 27, 1942, the Conner Aircraft Division of 
Briggs Manufacturing Company was awarded the Army-Navy 
E Flag... More than 97% of our employees participate in our 
voluntary payroll savings plan to buy War Bonds . . . $24.72 
is the average monthly pledge per employee! Some 2,885 
former Briggs employees have entered our country’s Armed 
Forces .. . And in the 1943 Red Cross Drive, Briggs employees 
donated $62,988.00 as compared with $11,825.00 last year... 
an increase of almost 460%. 
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Selling Industry 
to America 


Now that Industry is telling the story of its 
tremendous accomplishment through newspaper advertising, 
it is significant to note how much of its story is being told 
through The New York Times. 


In the first three months of this year, The New 
York Times published the largest volume of Industrial 


advertising in New York. 


The Times published 109,740 lines. This was 81,333 
lines more than in the same period of last year. It was 
34,144 lines more than in the second newspaper. 


On Sundays alone, The Times published more Indus- 
trial advertising than all other New York Sunday news- 
papers combined. 


This is what you would expect, of course. When 
Industry sells itself and its accomplishment in the public 
good, it is guided by the same rule for results as when it 
sells its products and services. That rule prompts adver- 
tisers to use The New York Times more than any other 





newspaper in New York... and more than any other 
Sunday newspaper in the country. 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
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Better War Coverage May Result 
From Meeting of Navy PR Staff 


Lifting of Halsey’s Ban on Pacific Flights One 
Move Auguring New Understanding of Press 
Problems ...E & P Is Official Observer 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


WASHINGTON, April 29—The inside 

story of the Navy’s public relations 
operations in wartime was revealed 
in detail for the first time this week 
when Epiror & PUBLISHER, as official 
observer for the press, participated in 
a three-day conference of nearly 100 
of the top public relations officers of 
the Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard, assembled here for the biggest 
meeting of its kind in the Navy De- 
partment’s history. 

At the invitation of Captain Leland 
P. Lovette, director of the Navy’s De- 
partment of Public Relations, this 
writer sat in on the entire conference 
as the only press observer until the 
last half-hour of the final meeting. The 
purpose of the invitation was to af- 
ford Eptror & PUBLISHER the oppor- 
tunity to study the problems of these 
men at close range for present and 
future comparison with those which 
confront the press in war coverage. 

Future Looks Promising 

That future relations of the Navy 
and the press will be happier than in 
the past, once mutual problems are 
thoroughly threshed out and under- 
stood, was indicated in the announce- 
ment that correspondents in the South 
Pacific and Southwest Pacific will be 
provided transport plane facilities to 
assist their coverage of those vast war 
zones, 

This problem had bedeviled the 
press since February. It was one of the 
most serious differences of opinion 
that had arisen recently between the 
Navy and the newspapers. Enforce- 
ment of Admiral Halsey’s order for- 
bidding all correspondents from 
‘thumbing rides” on plane transports 
(2 & P., March 13, p. 7) compelled 
correspondents to waste weeks in 
teaching new assignments by ships 
when the same trips could be made 
ty air in a few hours or days. 

So serious was this situation that 
the United Press was prepared te 
move its key Pacific bureau from 
onolulu to the unnamed island where 
Admiral Halsey has his headquarters. 
forror & PuBLisHER has learned that 
the protests lodged against the flight 
ban by Frank Bartholomew, U.P.’s 
Pacific area vice-president and man- 
ager who returned in March from a 
South Pacific tour, prevailed in Wash- 
ington. Eventually investigation of 
Mr. Bartholomew’s complaint showed 
that his arguments against the Halsey 
order were sound, and it was re- 
scinded, 

Commander Waldo Drake, Pacific 
Fleet PRO under Admiral Nimitz, fleet 
‘ommander-in-chief, told the confer- 
ence Tuesday morning that just be- 
fore he flew from Hawaii to Washing- 
‘on a directive was issued by Admirai 


Nimitz restoring air transportation to 
the war correspondents in the Pacific. 
At present 68 war reporters and pho- 
tographers are working out of Hono- 
lulu, he said. 

Press Flight Officer Named 

Two other announcements of im- 
portance to the press in that area were 
made by Drake. 

For the first time, he said, a press 
officer has been appointed to the staff 
of Vice-Admiral Fitch, principally to 
facilitate air journeys in the Pacific 
by newspapermen. The officer named 
is Lt. (j. g.) Frank Rounds. 

Drake also announced that the war 
in the Pacific will be reviewed period- 
ically henceforth—every week if pos- 
sible—by the senior officer at that key 
point. The first conference was held 
before Drake left Honolulu, he said. 

All this encouraging news for the 
press from the Pacific area—where the 
biggest part of the Navy’s surface and 
air war is being fought, and where the 
correspondents of newspapers and 
agencies have been most often at odds 
with the public relations staff on 
clearance of battle dispatches—was 
significant in more ways than one. 

The entire conference reflected the 
Navy’s willingness to scuttle any ar- 
bitrary practices of the past which 
have irritated the press—if to do so 
would be compatible with the security 
of men and ships and the war effort 
itself—and to work wholeheartedly 
with the press through its PRO to 
cover the war abroad and at home 
with more thoroughness and efficiency 
by ironing out all misunderstandings 
that hamper their mutual and colossal 
job. 

Learned Job “The Hard Way" 

It is not intended here to imply that 
the Navy’s PR effort has been half- 
hearted to date. On the contrary, it 
has tried to do the very best job it 
could, oftentimes with men new in the 
role of press relations officers. These 
men have been indoctrinated to pre- 
vent security violations, and while 
many of the PR staff are former news- 
papermen, they would rather err in 
favor of the Navy and security than 
their former confreres, just for the 
sake of a one-day headline sensation, 
no matter how hot the story might be 
in the eyes of the newspapermen cov- 
ering it. 

This thought was expressed when 
Waldo Drake declared the Pear! H.. 
bor PR staff had learned “the hard 
way.” Correspondents have to change 
their concepts of news when they get 
into war zones, he declared during a 
“hair-down” session. 

“Winning the war is the major job 
we have to do and after that Admiral 
Nimitz believes in doing all for th: 


press that is compatible with secur:ty,” 
said Drake. 

Before the flight ban was rescinded 
Com. Drake made a 14-day survey 
flight covering 14,000 miles, with four 
days out at Guadalcanal, to study the 
transportation situation as it affected 
correspondents. He admitted that it 
would be “almost impossible to cover 
the war out there by surface means.” 

According to Drake, “90% of the 
trouble” encountered by the Pear! 
Harbor PR staff in its dealings with 
the press has been caused by a few 
newspapermen. He did not name them 

The public relations conferences in 
Washington this week hold a possible 
clue to a new era of cohesive action 
which promises to deliver in the not- 
so-distant future a better mutual job 
of Navy-press coverage of the war 
than many cynical news executives 
had conceived. 

Eprtor & PUBLISHER was promised an 
“all-cards-on-the-table” conference 
between the press and the Navy’s top- 
flight PROs (see E. & P., April 24, p. 
16). The Navy delivered. 

The Navy’s willingness to invite 
criticism, of which it has had plenty 
on the Atlantic and Pacific fronts since 
the first weeks of the war, was en- 
couraging enough. But the tone of the 
conference reflected all along the line 
a Navy zeal to translate into action 
that will to do things. 

As stated in these columns last week, 
these men from every naval district 
in the U. S., as well as the 10th Dis- 
trict (Puerto Rico) and the 14th Dis- 
trict (Hawaii), were not convened for 
an “on-the-carpet” session. Inspiration, 
not criticism, was the guiding motive 
internally in the Navy’s concept of 
the sessions. 

In scope the conference far sur- 
passed the Navy PRO conference held 
last August in Washington. Not only 
were more men assembled, but the 
program was more ambitious. Not 
only Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox and four of his admirals—Wood- 
ward, Jacobs, Young and Morell—ad- 
dressed the key PR field men of the 
Navy’s three service branches—but a 
British admiral, too. The latter was 
Rear Admiral H. Pott, Member of the 
Victorian Order, who is now on the 
British Embassy staff in Washington. 

Com. Drake with the Pacific Fleet 
and PRO’s in operating zones will be 
requested to continue compilation of 
war correspondents’ records on which 
to base campaign medals once these 
are authorized by Congress. Under 
this plan war. reporters will wear the 
same bars and ribbons as those worn 
by service men with whom they 


served in particular zones or engage- 
ments. These records also will furnish 
facts on which other decorations might 
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Capt. Leland P. Lovette 


be issued if circumstances warrant, 
once Congress passes enabling legisla- 
tion. 
_B ig. Gen. R. L. Denig, USMC, and 
Capt. Ellis Reed-Hill, Coast Guard, 
ho head the public relations setups in 
those services, and Lt. Col. J. Noel 
Macy, representing Maj. Gen. A. D. 
Surles, director, Bureau of Public Re- 
lations, War Department, were other 
high ranking speakers who conveyed 
to the PR men of all three branches 
their conceptions of what has and can 
be done in military public relations. 
Supplementary Marine Confab 

Gen. Denig’s humorous address 
nearly rolled ’em in the aisles, gold 
braid or no. He matched the Navy’s 
invitation to Eprror & PUBLISHER with 
one to attend a supplementary confer- 
ence of the Marine Corps press of- 
ficers on Thursday to discuss their 
field problems and help each other to 
find possible answers. 

Members of the Still Photo Rota 
Pool attended the Tuesday afternoon 
session and Wilson Hicks, executive 
editor of Life, was their spokesman. 
Other Pool representatives were Fred 
S. Ferguson and Bob Dorman, Acme 
Newspictures; Arthur Levy and Ed 
Gundy, International News Photos; 
William Churchill, AP; and Ray Mack- 
lan, head of Life’s Washington bureau, 
and J. R. Eyerman, Life, who is Pool 
photographer with the Atlantic Fleet. 

Hicks described the Pool as a “tri- 
partite treaty to keep the Army, Navy 
and press at peace while everybody 
else is at war.” Pointing out that 
there would be internal chaos if the 
newspapers attempted to cover the war 
as individual organizations, he said 
the Pool is just beginning to hit its 
stride in coverage. 

Saying he had made a quick poll of 
opinion before his trip to Washington. 
Hicks said the civilian services felt 
that more domestic stories were in or- 
der. “We've all got our eyes over- 
seas. We'll get better domestic cov- 
erage by closer cooperation between 
the press officers and the civilian photo 
services. Let’s go to town on a story 
like the return to port of a victorious 
warship,” he proposed. 

“T’ve also heard it said that some 
PROs primarily were interested in 
spot news to the detriment of feature 
coverage. Days and weeks go by with 
10 spot action from the fronts. There 
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is a great opportunity here for fea- 
tures. An idea factory is needed 
that will help to fill in the lean days 
and weeks. There ought to be a 
meeting of the minds of the civilian 
press and Navy public relations on the 
conception of brilliant ideas for fea- 
tures.” 

Although some of the remarks of of- 
ficers of high and low rank were re- 
stricted for security reasons, EpiTor 
& PUBLISHER was told to write its own 
ticket in its coverage. This E. & P. 
representative was introduced to the 
conference Monday afternoon, when 
it was explained to the officers that 
no other civilian observer had been 
invited. 

Virtually every phase of Navy pub- 
lic relations was covered in the set 
program and by the officers attending. 
Capt. Lovette outlined the objectives 
of the conference Monday morning. 
Secretary Knox then told the officers 
his views on news and security. 

Seeks Consistent Policy 

In opening the conference Capt. Lo- 
vette said: 

“You have been called here because 
we have some problems only partly 
solved. Because of the peculiar and 
rather unique nature of the work that 
is ours, these problems can be better 
approached by the direct face-to-face 
conference than by the formal letter, 
the directive or the order. We all 
learned some empirical formula and 
equations to solve engineering and 
mathematical formula but I believe 
that you all agree there is no touch- 


stone or rule of thumb that will defi- - 


nitely and precisely help us in deal- 
ing with our problems of human re- 
lations and public relations. 

“But while here all can learn of the 
problems that confront our sections 
in the Washington office and how these 
sections can help you as well as what 
we should like from you in the field. 

“This general meeting may be the 
last of its kind. And if there is an- 
other, by the laws of probability and 
chance the same officers will not meet. 

“As I see it we have a hard job 
ahead in our endeavor to sell to the 
Navy the importance of good public 
relations. We must show our brother 
officers how a favorable public opin- 
ion influenced mainly by a good press 
and radio as well as magazines and 
books can help the Navy immeas- 
urably in the matter of the good will 
of the people, .our own morale, and 
what is more important—after victory 
the retention of adequate sea force 
to keep the peace of the world. 

“Tt is our hope that all will return 
to their jobs with a little more dope, 
a little more understanding of what 
we are trying to do, and a little more 
inspiration to do your utmost to make 
lasting friends for the Navy that you 
represent.” 

Secretary Knox said: 

“A war in a democracy can’t be car- 
ried on like a private war. The war 
doesn’t belong to anybody but the 
people. They’re putting up the men 
to fight it and the money to make it 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Gen. Denig and Marines 
Have Situation in Hand 


By BRIG. GEN. ROBERT L. DENIG 
U. S. Marine Corps Director of Public Relations 


General Denig delivered to 
the Navy PRO session in Wash- 
ington Tuesday this report on 
the first year of the Marine com- 
bat correspondents. 


e 

ONE YEAR AGO this month, the first 

group of combat correspondents was 
assigned to the field by our division. 
Anniver- 
saries are won- 
derful things. 
They give you a 
chance to point 
with pride. Per- 
haps you have 
been exceeding- 
ly modest the 
entire year, but 
when the anni- 
versary comes 
along, you are 
bound by cus- 
tom to tell the 
world about it. 

We now have about 100 combat cor- 
respondents in the field. Today they 
are spread from the North Atlantic 
to the South Pacific, covering a Ma- 
rine life of which they are a part. 

Acting as editor to 100 reporters, as 
our office does, is a sizeable task, even 
were they all at hand. But when they 
are stationed on distant, widely scat- 
tered, isolated islands and continents, 
from one side of the globe to the 
other, you can appreciate the head- 
aches that arise. 

The first troubles of some of the 
combat correspondents were very 
simple. A few became lost, strayed, 
or stolen from their units. One 
sergeant spent three months searching 
for his artillery unit before he spot- 
ted it. Another was on his way to 
join a unit in the Pacific, when he was 
“confiscated,” as he put it, for duty 
at Pearl Harbor. However, he even- 
tually made it. 

One Lands—in the Water 

Photographers found themselves on 
jungle islands where dark-rooms were 
unheard of. Sergeant Neil Gillespie 
was, of course, dismayed, but not de- 
feated. He rigged up a contact printer 
from the rubber cushion of a ping- 
pong paddle, wing nuts and screws 
from an empty ammunition box, sheet 
tin, tacks, friction tape, ground glass, 
door springs, and a hinge. Some lac- 
quer, and a spare piece of tin, con- 
verted a vienna sausage can into his 
developing tank. An old fuel tank 
from an airplane became his sink. His 
safe lights were the orange and yel- 
low clearance lights of some con- 
struction machinery. 

The main parts of his flash equip- 
ment were a flashlight battery case, 
and a reflector, that once was a head- 
light on a steam-roller. 

With this Rube Goldberg get-up, 
Sergeant Gillespie developed his neg- 
atives. of the first pictures taken of 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, and his 
party, after they were rescued. A few 
days later, those pictures were on 
front pages all over the country. 

Although it is our plan to assign 
correspondents and cameramen to- 
gether, in teams, some writers have 
had to do without photographers. 
These men, being trained newsmen, 
like to get pictures with their feature 
stories When they see a good picture 
set-up, but no camera to snap it, they 
tear out their hair by the roots. 
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They say that Navy and Intelligence 
cameramen are too busy to accom- 
pany them. Even when these cam- 
eramen are nearby, the correspon- 
dents can hardly ask a Jap, who has 
poked his head from a foxhole, to 
“hold that pose” while they round up 
a photographer. 

No matter what his duty, every man 
is top news for his home-town paper. 
If Private John Jones, of Middletown, 
is promoted, or wins a citation, takes 
part in a sports event, heads for home 
on a furlough, or just plain stays out 
of trouble, Middletown gets a lift in 
knowing about it. The combat corre- 
spondents, not always in combat, have 
come to appreciate their responsibil- 
ity in providing this service. They 
know it’s a service of direct benefit to 
hundreds of communities back home. 

Get Behind Enemy Lines 

Hardships in the field, which they 
can take in stride as Marines, cause 
them trouble as newsmen. Rain can 
ruin a typewriter. Dust can knock 
out a camera. Mud can be madden- 
ing to a reporter trying to hurry from 
one spot to another, where big things 
are happening. 

The problem of supplies—that is, 
adequate copypaper, film, typewriter 
ribbons, and other such news necessi- 
ties—has been solved by the issue of 
a compact, but well stocked, supply 
trunk to each man. This will last for 
many months. His typewriter is one 
of the smallest, and lightest, avail- 
able. 

The hardships of weather, and 
enemy action, have not stopped the 
men as reporters, any more than it 
has stopped them as Marines. They 
have gone into the front lines, and 
they have gone behind enemy lines, 
with their units. 

Some men have reported troubles of 
greater concern to them than these 
hardships. Typical is one photog- 
rapher, who failed to send a single 
picture for weeks after he reached his 
post. Eventually, he reported that he 
never could get his camera beyond 
his barracks. Whenever he stepped 
out with it, the first junior Navy of- 
ficer he met took it away from him. 
No amount of identification papers, 
or explanations, could save his cam- 
era. The ceremony practically be- 
came routine. Each day, he walked 
out of his barracks, handed the cam- 
era to the first junior Navy officer in 
sight, and returned inside. Later he 
would go to the Navy photo labora- 
tory, claim his camera, and start over 
again. 


Some Officers Unsympathetic 


His problem, in time, was solved 
by the appointment of a contact of- 
ficer, who arranged his safe passage 
to the scenes of pictures he was au- 
thorized to take. 

Some correspondents have wound 
up doing every sort of job except that 
for which they are specially qualified. 
Their superior officers seem unable 
to comprehend the nature of their 
real assignment. On a South Pacific 
island, two of the men were put in 
charge of a water distillation plant. 
Just how that fits into public rela- 
tions work is a mystery to them, as it 
is to us, unless it’s the scuttle butt 
angle. Some others have been kept 
busy digging foxholes, riding with 
horse patrols, doing odd jobs for In- 
telligence, serving as military police, 
and the like. 

Even so, it is a tribute to the mettle 
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May 12-13—New England 
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of these men, that they have labored 
in their spare moments to turn out: 
fraction of the work, to which the 
are supposed to devote their full tim 
—and have mastered in addition th 
arts of distilling water. 

One worry ranks above all othe 
for our public relations officers, ani 
their combat correspondents. It i 
what becomes of their copy after i 
leaves them, Many of them fear i 
stops in so many Navy and Marx 
hands, for review, that it reach 
Washington only after six months d 
roughing it, all over the Pacific. Ths 
of course, is a slight exaggeration. 

Every word written by every cot 
bat correspondent comes to our div 
sion. Here it is edited by our std 
and is religiously checked for security, 
by our division and by the Navy, & 
fore it is released. 

Not Supplanting Civilian Writers 

Its scope—national, regional, « 
local—is determined, and it t 
goes to the press by one of 
channels. Either it is released } 
the Navy Department, or is cart 
to regional or local papers by 
wire services, or is sent to one? 
our recruiting divisions, for rele 
in that area. 

From the outset, we made it cle 
that our men were to supplement, 
in no way supplant, civilian co 
spondents. Any apprehensions 
competition have by now, I am sv 
been allayed. Wherever they ! 
been together, our men have sou 
to assist, and to cooperate with, 
reporters in every way possible. 

On Guadalcanal, civilian and 
rine correspondents were proud 
their press club. There they work 
together. 

The only competition, in the & After 
was for the “Press Club” sign * > 
hung outside. Bob Cromie, the 
Chicago Tribune, put one over on fan 
boys. He applied to the chief of sa, Leavi 
for official permission to steal # 
sign—and got it. 
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W. D. Chandler Would Prefer 


fo Stay on the City Desk 


Acting Editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Long a Managing and City Editor, Says 
Latter Is Closer to the News 


y.D. (BILL) CHANDLER of the San 
Francisco Chronicle says that if he 
wuld rewrite his newspaper experi- 
ane he would refuse to be “promoted 
of the city desk. This preference for 
ie city desk has its source in the fact 
ut as a city editor he functioned so 
iziliantly as to be the logical man for 
the post of managing editor when that 
ition became vacant on whatever 
paper he happened to be working on 
at the time. } 

4f a man does a good job on the 
city desk, they think he ought to func- 
tim equally well as a managing edi- 
wor” says Mr. Chandler, who is acting 
ditor of the Chronicle—a spot he 
depped into from the managing edi- 
taship when Editor Paul C. Smith 
yent off to war following Pearl Har- 
bor. “But the jobs are not the same. 
While both are concerned with the 
hundling of news the city editor can 
gt so close to his news sources as to 
fel all the time he has his fingers on 
the pulse of the public. The source 
of the managing editor’s news is apt 
to be thousands of miles away and he 
isconcerned with many things in the 
operation of the paper that are not 
directly news.” 

Paucity of Great City Editors 


He is convinced that the present 
paucity of great city editors can be 
attributed to the fact that many men 
who might have shone brilliantly in 
this position are instead carrying on 
a managing editors, “perhaps too 
often, as mediocre managing editors.” 





That much abused term of “a born 
elitor” may be applied to Mr. Chand- 
le, From the beginning of his career 
he gravitated towards desk work. At 
a age when most young men are 
takling their first real job, he was 
functioning as boss of a city desk, 
handing out assignments to men much 
dder and more experienced than him- 


But, according to his story, he had 
ittle desire as a boy in knee pants to 
work on a newspaper; nor did he show 
much aptitude for the work when he 
caught on as a carrier boy after school, 
and filled in as a cub reporter in his 
spare time. Instead of moving on from 

, he quit and became a shingle 
weaver, working in mills at Belling- 
ham, Wash., and throughout the Puget 
Sound district. 

Environment was largely responsible 


ft this strange beginning of a success- 


newspaper career. Born in Jeffer- 
son, Iowa, Bill Chandler came west 
vith his parents at the age of 10, to 
live on a ranch owned by his grand- 
father, north of Bellingham, and .. . 
But to start at the beginning: 
Son of Pioneers 


Mr. Chandler’s people were pioneers. 
’ mother was one of the first white 
thildren born in Olympia, Wash. His 
ther was a Union cavalryman in 
Civil War, who came to Washing- 
ton following the surrender of Lee and 
Worked as an express messenger. 
t their marriage in eastern Wash- 
ngton, they went to Iowa and estab- 
themselves in business where 
family lived for many years. 
, “aving Iowa, the family moved to 
ngton—to the ranch at Ten Mile, 


By HARRY M. NELSON 


north of Bellingham, where Mr. 
Chandler, Sr., entered into partnership 
with a pioneer Bellingham grocery- 
man and acquired ownership of the 
mill that was built at this time on the 
ranch property. It was during these 
years that young Bill acquired his first 
mill experience and his first news- 
paper experience. 

Regarding the latter, which was on 
the old pioneer Morning Reveille in 
Bellingham, he says: “When I finished 
with my paper route, the editor used 











W. D. Chandler 


to give me a little stuff to write. I 
don’t recall that I did anything to dis- 
tinguish myself. What I considered to 
be my best news story turned out 
to be an editorial.” 

This editorial concerned the need 
for a shelter at the end of a car line. 
Mr. Chandler says he got all worked 
up about it, and wrote his story, and 
then the next day he saw the piece 
appear as an editorial. He adds that 
the town got the shelter. “It was my 
first and only victory.” 

A “Shingle Weaver" 


Leaving grammar school, he worked 
in the mill until he had acquired suffi- 
cient capital to finance himself for a 
year and a half at the Ellensburg State 
Normal School, where he studied what 
“I pleased—” mostly English and his- 
tory. After this brief schooling he 
returned to Bellingham and worked 
for quite a period as a shingle weaver. 

It was at this time that the Blethen 
family, who owned the Seattle Times, 
established a newspaper in Belling- 
ham in competition with the Morning 
Reveille on which Mr. Chandler had 
had his earlier newspaper experience. 
Inasmuch as the Reveille was not 
prosperous, it was easy for the new 
paper to hire its entire editorial staff, 
with the result that Reveille Editor 
George Turnbull, “sort of scraping the 
bottom of the barrel to find help, re- 
membered me,” says Mr. Chandler, 
“and finding me temporarily unem- 
ployed, offered me a job. There was 
another reporter besides myself, but 
he was a cripple, and so I had to do 
all the leg work.” 





He says he doesn’t recall doing any- 
thing outstanding at this time. He 
covered the beats and wrote the usual 
run of stuff. But his aptitude for desk 
work soon made itself apparent. After 
“a few brief years” he had an offer to 
go to the Post-Intelligencer in Seattle, 
which he accepted. 

Regarding this jump to a big daily, 
he says: “I used to worry about the 
job at first. You learn considerable on 
a small paper, but there were many 
things I didn’t know about a city daily. 
But I soon learned, and I quit worry- 
ing.” 

Highest paid man on the staff, he 
says, was Karl Anderson, police re- 
porter and later a managing éditor, 
“who got $25 a week and was envied 
by us all.” 

On Seattle Papers 


Mr. Chandler spent two years in 
Seattle at this time, the last few 
months of which were on the Blethens’ 
Morning Times. This latter paper had 
a brief career, suspending publication 
when a depression set in and leaving 
Mr. Chandler out of a job for the mo- 
ment. But the future was not all dark. 
For the Blethens had in the meantime 
acquired ownership of the Reveille 
along with their other paper in Bel- 
lingham, and so when the Morning 
Times went under they made a place 
for him on the Reveille. 

He remained on the Reveille four 
years this time, eventually becoming 
editor—a promotion that gave him a 
good deal of satisfaction because it 
hadn’t been so long ago that he had 
functioned on the paper as a school- 
boy reporter. Outside of this elevation 
to the top spot, Mr. Chandler says his 
stay in Bellingham was uneventful 
except for a lot of hard work and the 
tracking down of an _  absconding 
banker by one of the paper’s reporters. 

“One of my men learned that the 
banker had gone to the wild country 
north of Vancouver. So we went after 
him.” The reporter in the case was 
Burt Hamerstrom, who was a brother- 
in-law of the late Clarence Darrow 
and who later became vice-president 
of the Market Street Railway, in San 
Francisco. Hamerstrom found the 
banker and arrived back into town 
with him. 

“Burt got word to us,” says Mr. 
Chandler, “and we got out an extra— 
our first one. It was just small town 
newspaper stuff, but it gave us a lot 
of satisfaction because the story 
was all set for the other paper to 
break.” 

Named City Editor 

At the end of four years, the Blethens 
sold their Bellingham papers and took 
Mr. Chandler to Seattle to become city 
editor of the Seattle Times, putting him 
in over the heads of older and more 
experienced men. This was in 1911. 

Although comparatively inexperi- 
enced as far as city papers were con- 
cerned, Mr. Chandler says that the 
members of the staff gave him every 
cooperation. His assistant on the city 
desk was William Simonds, now with 
the Ford Motor Company, who named 
his son after him. A reporter, Christy 
Thomas, present head of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, also did Mr. 
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Chandler the honor of naming a boy 
after him. 

On a metropolitan daily again, with 
added experience, Mr. Chandler’s 
career was now definitely grooved in 
city journalism, with only a break of 
a couple of years during World War I, 
when he took time out to edit the 
Butte (Mont.) Post, and later the 
Lewiston paper in that state. 

As has been his lot throughout his 
career, he didn’t remain long on the 
city desk of the Seattle Times. When 
a managing editor was needed, he took 
over. Off and on, says Mr. Chandler, 
he worked for the Times people 20 
years. The last couple of years, the 
Ridder Brothers acquired an interest 
in the paper, and made a management 


contract with the San Francisco 
Chronicle. And in 1931 he was lend- 
leased to the Chronicle, becoming 


news editor. A year later, when Man- 
aging Editor Karl Anderson became 
ill, he moved up to the latter’s job, 
holding the position until Editor Paul 
Smith went off to war, when he be- 
came acting editor. 

12 Years with Chronicle 

Reflecting upon his many years of 
newspaper experience, Mr. Chandler 
says that the “happiest time of my 
life” has been spent at the Chronicle. 
He characterized Editor Paul Smith 
as a “great boy to work with,” and 
explained that he and Paul had much 
in common. For, like Mr. Chandler 
himself, Paul Smith came from the 
“big woods” country. He had worked 
as a logger, while Mr. Chandler had 
been a shingle weaver. 

During the 12 years he has been 
with the Chronicle, Mr. Chandler has 
become something of an institution in 
San Francisco. An original news 
broadcast that he conceived was the 
means of swelling the paper’s circula- 
tion and, incidentally, of impressing 
his personality upon the radio audi- 
ence. The program was cast along the 
lines of an actual news conference, 
with Mr. Chandler acting as master 
of ceremonies, and with the heads of 
the various news departments taking 
their cues from him, and cutting in 
with a recital of the news highlights 
they had handled that day. 

As a result of this broadcast—a 15- 
minute affair, Mr. Chandler’s rolling 
bass voice announcing, “This is Bill 
Chandler speaking to you from the 
office of the managing editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle and present- 
ing gentlemen of the staff in the 
Chronicle News Conference,” became 
one of the looked for features on the 
daily radio program. Although the 
broadcast was discontinued following 
Pearl Harbor, Mr. Chandler says that 
today many people he has never met 
greet him as “Bill Chandler,” and 
mention that they used to listen to him 
over the radio. Many requests have 
been received asking that the program 
be resumed, but it has been impossible 
to comply because of the press of war. 

Might Have Been an Actor 

In conceiving the broadcast Mr. 
Chandler was following a bent of his 
youth. At school and as a young man 


he took part in amateur theatricals, 
usually playing leading roles. “I be- 
lieve I might have made an actor,” 
he says. And friends and impartial 
observers are inclined to agree with 
him. Tall and lean, and resembling 
somewhat the stage and movie star 
Walter Huston, he has the dramatic 
presence and voice characteristic of 
this outstanding actor. 

Like most “bred-in-the-bone” news- 
papermen, he also admits to a hanker- 
ing for fiction writing. While city 
editor of the Seattle Times he did two 
short stories—his first attempts in this 
field—and sold both yarns to pulp 


magazines. Then, as happened several 

times in his career, he was made man- 

aging editor, and he forgot about 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Manpower Shortage Hits 
Radio Stations, NAB Told 


National Association of Broadcasters Hears 
Small Stations Hard Hit, 
168 Lost Money Last Year 


CHICAGO, April 29—Radio stands 

shoulder to shoulder with other 
media in the common interest of vic- 
tory and pledges its continued efforts 
in this primary wartime task, mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Broadcasters unanimously agreed at 
their war conference at the Palmer 
House here this week. More than 
1,000 broadcasters and representatives 
of U. S. armed forces and government 
agencies attended the three-day 21st 
annual meeting at which wartime 
problems were realistically dealt with 
and plans made to strengthen radio’s 
position. 

Aside from common problems, such 
as manpower and material shortages, 
possibly the most acute situation lies 
with the small radio stations, it was 
revealed at today’s closing session. It 
was reported that 168 stations lost 
money last year and 118 are marginal 
operations netting less than $2,500. 
The small station problem is one that 
requires the serious consideration | of 
the entire industry, in cooperation 
with the Federal Communications 
Commission, speakers told the con- 
ference. 

Gov't Ads for Radio Urged 

Marshall Pengra, KRNR, Roseburg. 
Ore., summed up the small stations’ 
critical condition by asserting the 
manpower problem gets down to the 
question: “Are you on the air, or 
not?” From the standpoint of needed 
revenue to continue operation, the 
matter of government paid advertising 
was raised as a possible aid to the 
smaller stations needing revenue. 

Spokesmen from the small stations 
expressed the feeling that so far gov- 
ernment paid advertising has been 
“highly discriminatory” in that news- 
paper and magazine campaigns have 
been released to promote the war 
effort and radio to date has not re- 
ceived such advertising from govern- 
ment agencies. 

The Bankhead Bill, calling for gov- 
ernment paid advertising in small 
newspapers, was mentioned as an- 
other apparent discriminatory measure 
against small radio stations. Senti- 
ment expressed at this meeting, how- 
ever, was to the effect that the Bank- 
head Bill was not likely to be passed 
by Congress. 

The Petrillo ban on recordings and 
transcriptions was another topic of 
great interest to all broadcasters, 
large and small. James Lawrence Fly, 
chairman of the FCC, in commenting 
on the Petrillo ban, told reporters that 
it was having the effect of “creeping 
paralysis” on the smaller radio sta- 
tions. The ban is an important factor 
in causing low powered stations to 
lose money, he said. 

After Retail Accounts 


Of particular interest to newspaper 
publishers is the ambitious $125,000 
retail promotion plan of NAB to edu- 
cate retail merchants, especially de- 
partment store owners, in a greater 
use of radio advertising. The plan, 
as outlined by Paul W. Morency, 
WTIC, Hartford, Conn., chairman of 
the committee, calls for an elaborate 
educational program for retailers and 
a better understanding on the part of 
station operators in the handling of 
retail accounts. 

The retail promotion plan includes 


a major presentation for department 
stores in metropolitan cities and a 
smaller presentation for stores in non- 
metropolitan centérs. The big presen- 
tation, as planned, will include slide 
films, motion pictures, charts and 
other sales material covering a four- 
hour showing. This will be supple- 
mented by a series of six textbooks 
to teach retailers how to make the 
most effective use of radio. 

Two new directors-at-large were 
selected by the membership. They are 
Barney Lavin, of WDAY, Fargo, N. D., 
representing medium stations, and 
James D. Shouse, WLW, WSAI, Cin- 
cinnati, of the large station group. 

The six remaining posts saw no 
change in the personnel. They are 
Paul Kesten, of CBS, New York, and 
Frank M. Russell, NBC, Washington, 
as network directors. Herb Hollister, 
KANS, Wichita, Kan.; Don Elias, 
WWN, Asheville, N. C.; Joe Maland, 
WHO. Des Moines, returned as di- 
rectors at large from small, medium 
and large stations respectively. 

Warns Against Smugness 

Byron Price, director of the Office 
of Censorship, warned _broadcast- 
ers not to be to smug about volun- 
tary censorship. He acknowledged 
the “splendid cooperation” of the vast 
majority of radio stations, but he 
called on the radio industry to dis- 
cipline “wise-cracking announcers” 
who “toy” with the censorship code. 

“Radio—and the same is true of the 
press—could make no greater mis- 
take than to suppose that voluntary 
censorship has become a definite and 
final success, and that the worst is 
over,” he warned. “Every danger to 
the industry which you sensed a year 
ago is still inherent in the delicate 
complexities of this uncompleted ex- 
periment. It is no time for over-con- 
fidence. ... 

“If there are any moldy corners, or 
cobwebs on any stairway, it is time 
for you as an industry to clean them 
up. What a tragedy it would be if a 
few irresponsible broadcasters among 
many should accomplish the collapse 
of a patriotic endeavor which means 
so much to all of you.... 

“Your interest and your country’s 
interest are injured whenever a single 
commentator anywhere, toying with 
Ahe Code as if it were all a part of a 
friendly game, tries to see how near 
he can come to a dangerous disclosure 
and still have a technical alibi if he’s 
caught. That is not cleverness in the 
face of the enemy, no matter what the 
egotist may think of his brainchild.” 

Fly Speaks 

The American system of broadcast- 
ing has met its first great crisis and 
has met it successfully, James Law- 
rence Fly, chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, _ told 
NAB delegates, on Wednesday, in 
summing up radio’s experience since 
Pearl Harbor. The road ahead is beset 
with many difficulties, he stated, re- 
ferring to manpower and material 
shortages and the problem of main- 
taining smaller stations now operat- 
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ing in the red. A recent survey indi- 
cated that 168 small stations lost 
money in 1942, Mr. Fly reported. How 
these stations can continue to operate 
is a problem for both the industry and 
FCC to seriously consider, he said. 

Chairman Fly didn’t attempt to of- 
fer any concrete solution to the small 
station problem, but pointed out sev- 
eral suggested means of aiding stations 
in financial difficulties because of war 
conditions. One suggestion offered 
the commission is that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation make 
an outright loan to distressed stations, 
he said. Another suggestion is that 
government buy time on the air to 
promote the war effort. Mr. Fly ex- 
pressed grave doubts as to the advisa- 
bility of the latter, asserting that 
government paid advertising over the 
radio would be interpreted as a fed- 
eral subsidy and might be considered 
the opening wedge for outright gov- 
ernment control of radio broadcast- 
ing. 

Radio broadcasters came here fully 
aware of the manpower and material 
shortages confronting them, but they 
were told by Army and Navy spokes- 
men, and by representatives of Selec- 
tive Service and the War Manpower 
Commission that the industry can ex- 
pect to lose even more of its rapidly- 
depleting reserve of male personnel, 
especially technicians. 

Brig. Gen. F. E. Stoner, assistant 
chief of the U. S. Signal Corps, paid 
high tribute to the industry for its ef- 
fective work in assisting the Army 
signal corps, but warned at the same 
time that the needs of the signal 
corps for officer personnel in the tech- 
nical end, would result in more tech- 
nicians going into the armed forces. 


Manpower Problem 

Taking an equally somber view of 
the situation, Lieut. Com. Patrick H. 
Winston, assistant executive, Selective 
Service, told the conference it is un- 
derstood the Selective Service System 
cannot fail to deliver the men requisi- 
tioned as needed in the armed forces. 
He warned the radio industry not 
to be lulled into any false sense of 
security by the mere fact it it con- 
sidered an essential activity. From 
the standpoint of manpower, the fu- 
ture of broadcasting activity will be 
none the less difficult, he stated. 

“I can give you no better word of 
caution then to advise that every 
registrant for whom you claim or 
continue to claim occupational defer- 
ment, will be the source of continu- 
ing inconvenience,” said Commander 
Winston. “In spite of what may be 
your normal inclinations I recom- 
mend training and replacement as 
your solution of your own manpower 
problem.” 

Frank McIntosh, assistant War Pro- 
duction and radio division director, 
told the broadcasters that in 1943 
four billion dollars worth of radio 
equipment will be built for military 
services. He said this amount 
equalled 150 years of normal pro- 
duction. 

Better radio programming was ad- 
vocated by William S. Paley, presi- 
dent of Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, and by Dr. James Rowland 
Angell, president emeritus of Yale 
University and public service coun- 
sellor for the National Broadcasting 
Company. Both speakers urged 
greater service to the public through 
better writing, programming and di- 
rection if broadcasting is to succeed 





VETO R. I. BILL ON SIGNED EDITORIALS 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 29—Calling the measure unconstitutional, Governor 
J. Howard McGrath today vetoed a bill which would have compell:4 

Rhode Island newspapers to publish names and addresses of authors of letters 


and editorials. 


(See E. & P., April 25, page 122.) 
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in aiding the war effort and in s 
ing after the war. 

Elmer Davis, Office of War Info 
tion director, told the radio ing 
how much OWI appreciates the 
mous amount of time and talent 
radio has contributed to the 
fort. He also praised the ti 
efforts of newspapers and adve 
who have contributed space and 
to boost war activities and he 
cluded the motion picture industry 
his words of praise. 


Mr. Davis outlined in genera] 
what OWI is doing in the way 
propaganda broadcasts beaming 
of North Africa to the people of 
tinental Europe. His Tuesday }y 
eon address was an off-the-record 

In his press conference prege 
the luncheon, however, Mr, D 
made it clear that “we do propag, 
dize overseas, but not at home” § 
explained that American broad 
aimed at occupied countries do not « 
courage people to rise up against ¢ 
enemy, but to commit sabotage n 
to engage in slow-down practices, 

Mr. Davis took occasion during }j 
press conference to pointedly deny 
cent charges in Congress that OWI; 
communist-ridden and to defend }j 
personnel against the charge of “ 
dodgers.” He took specific exe 
to a Chicago Tribune editorial of Ay 
24 entitled: “Office of Deception? 

Denying that OWI is “a haven fy 
draft dodgers,” Mr. Davis said hig 
fice has asked deferments for less 
70 men, with possibly 20 more 
cases pending, out of more than 
total personnel. Of the other 
ployes, he declared, some men m 
over the draft age and more than 
of the staff is composed of wome 
Draft-age men for whom deferment 
were asked, he said, are radio eng- 
neers or technicians and foreign la- 
guage experts. “Without these ma 
our foreign propaganda work wouliff linwooc 
be gravely crippled,” he  asserielff Slbbe, 
“Between 200 and 300 OWI men have ANPA, 
received permission from their lod 
draft boards to serve in the overses 
division. They are taking the 
chances with submarines, air rit 
and they are often in direct lined 
fire.” 

























Manpower Problems 

President Neville Miller in his a 
nual report emphasized that mar 
power and material problems a 
among the most serious confronting 
radio today. Manpower, he said, 
the most serious because this §% 
technical war and radio is playing# 
ever increasing part, with the rem 
that trained technicians are in ge 
demand. The materials problem & 
tends beyond that of the broadcaster 
to the listening audience, he pill 
out, with a shortage of batteries 
tubes for receiving sets. The i 
try is working with WPB and st 
tions are being worked out, he said 

He asserted that “radio to be itt 
must be able to pay its way.” 
vertising, he stated, has proved tol 
an efficient tool of business. “A' 
on advertising are attacks on the free 
dom of radio and as such we have oF 
posed them,” he declared. 


s 

WINGO FINED 
WasHINGTON, April 26 — Otis 1 
Wingo, Jr., of Washington and N 
York, has been fined $500 for violatid 























of the Foreign Agents Registrati§ The 
statute, the offense consisting of Army 
ure to report his public relations ®§§ cisco y 
tivities in behalf of the Finnish a air raj 
Swedish legations. Pronouncing se" the cit 


tence, Justice James W. Morris s# 
there was no contention on the part @ nection 
the government that Wingo act@jArmy 
subversively but that his conduct §civiliay 
dicated “gross neglect” on his patt & In ¢} 
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PROMINENT GUESTS AT ANPA SESSIONS AND AD BUREAU 





Ws, George Backer, publisher of the New York Post, 
vith Frank Gannett of the Gannett Newspapers, Roches- 
ty, N. Y., center, and F. |. Ker, publisher of the Hamil- 
ton (Ont.) Spectator, right, chatting at the Victory Din- 
wr of the Bureau of Advertising in New York April 23. 





Noyes, Ironwood (Mich.) 
ANPA, talting to Commander William L. 
Wright, of the U. S. Navy. 
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Would Linwood |. 
ertel Globe, newly elected president of the 
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Photographed during the Ad Bureau banquet were Marshall Field, right, owner and 
editor of the Chicago Sun, with Silliman Evans, publisher of the Sun. 


At a luncheon during the ANPA sessions given by the 
Brush-Moore Newspapers for ‘Gov. John Bricker of Ohio 
are Roy Moore, left, vice-president and general man- 
ager of Brush-Moore Newspapers; Gov. Bricker; and 
Louis Brush, president of Brush-Moore Newspapers. 


Mrs. Evans is 


left and Mrs. Field, center. More than 1300 dinner guests paid tribute to six war heroes 
who were introduced. 


> % 
ey 


bijoying cocktails prior to the Ad Bureau banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria last week 

vere, left to right: Col. Leroy W. Herron, advertising director of the Washington 

Ser; P. L. Thomson, president of the ABC; Fleming Newbold, business manager, 
Washington Star; and Mrs. Herron. 


Newspapers In On 
#5. F. Air Raid Signal 


@ pony news service that the 
Amy installed for use of San Fran- 
“isco newspapers in the event of an 
ar raid, has now been extended to 
the city’s civilian air raid setup. This 
Stvice consists of direct phone con- 
Rections with the Presidio and other 
my bases in the area and with the 
Gwilian war council offices. 

In the event of an air raid alarm, 


news is flashed via phone to the city’s 
papers, by Army and civilian office 
public relations men. This setup was 
conceived to permit all the papers to 
get an “even break” on stories, and 
also to do away with the necessity of 
the papers having reporters on the 
scene, it is said. 

Jack McKown, at one time a re- 
porter on the Post-Intelligencer at 
Seattle, handles the news tieup for the 
local OCD. He is assistant director 
of the Civilian War Council. 


Chatting with Charles T. Stuart, general manarer of Editor 


David Plum, publisher of the Troy 
Newspapers, left, with Howard Davis, business man- 
ager of the New York Herald Tribune, center, and 
Fred Dickinson, sales manager of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, photographed prior to the Ad Bureau banquet. 


BANQUET 


(N. Y.) Record 


John Kieran, New York Sun columnist, 
who acted as toastmaster during the Ad 
Bureau banquet, shown with 2nd Lt. Helen 
Summers, Army Nursing Corps. 


S| 4 2 Os le _' = — _— 


durine the 


& Publisher 


Ad Bureau banquet were, left to right: A. W. Shipton, president of the Copley Press, 
inc.; Col. |. Copley, chairman of the board of the Copley Press, and Southern Cali- 
fornia Associated Newspapers; Mr. Stuart; and Irvin S. Cobb, humorist. 


McLean Estate 
Settled After 26 Years 


Wasuincton, April 23—Litigation 
which has continued for 26 years 
came to a close here today when Fed- 
eral Judge Bolitha Laws accepted an 
agreement settling claims against the 
estates of John R. McLean and Edwin 
B. McLean, both newspaper publish- 
ers during their lifetimes. 

Evalyn Walsh McLean, widow of 
Edwin, will receive $10,000 annually 


for 10 years, plus a $100,000 annuity, 
in compromise of her original claim 
of $537,000. 

Mrs. McLean, owner of the famed 
Hope diamond, is the wife of the for- 
mer publisher of the Washingtoi 
(D. C.) Post. 


Estimates of the fortune left by John 
R. McLean, publisher of the Washing- 
ton Post and Cincinnati Enquirer 
when he died in 1916, ran as high as 
$100,000,000. The estate is now valued 
at approximately $18,000,000. 
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Nixon, Henry 
Return; Dolan, 


Brown Leaving 


INS Correspondents Meet 
Briefly in N. Y. . . . Others 
Waiting Transportation 


Four topflight International News 
Service war correspondents met in INS 
headquarters this week, but the meet- 
ing was brief. Two were just re- 
turned from assignment, the other two 
were leaving for stations. 

Robert G. Nixon, chief of INS’s 
staff covering the North African thea- 
ter, returned to the states April 26, 
just 16 months after he had been as- 
signed abroad, while John R. Henry, 
who has been attached to the Atlan- 
tic Fleet for the last year, returned 
from a four-months trick with the 
South Atlantic Fleet. 

Dolan, Brown Returning 

Returning to their stations after a 
rest and report to headquarters are 
Leo V. Dolan, chief of INS’s London 
bureau, and James E. Brown, veteran 
INS Bureau head in Moscow. Barry 
Faris, INS editor-in-chief, said two 
other staffers now are waiting trans- 
portation abroad. They are Bob Con- 
sidine, New York Daily Mirror and 
INS sports columnist, and Joseph Wil- 
licombe, Jr., of the Saturday Home 
Magazine staff. 

Nixon, who has been with INS the 
last 15 years, was aboard a convoy 
that carried troops to England and 
Northern Ireland, nearly a year and a 
half ago, covering both spots, and was 
aboard a troop ship when North Af- 
rica was invaded last November. 

Since the invasion he has been as- 
signed at various times to the allied 
armies fighting there and has made 

many flights with General James Doo- 
little and his squadron. No effort has 
been made to stop correspondents 
from going along on air raids, Nixon 
said. 

Nixon related how he came within 
a few minutes of being captured by a 
German patrol recently. It was in 
the village of Goubellat, he said, that 
an Army officer and himself had 
stopped their jeep. A German patrol 
had abandoned the town a few hours 
before they arrived, they learned. A 
half hour after they had tracked out 
of there, they were informed later, 
the Germans reoccupied the village. 

U. S. Fliers Excel 

Nixon mentioned casually that the 
jeep they were riding stopped just 
short of a mine in the same town. “It 
would have been our finish if we had 
run over it,” he said. 

The INS correspondent has under- 
gone many bombings and sstrafings, 
one of which he mentioned because 
of the work of U. S. aviators at the 
time. He was in the company of 
Lieutenant Colonel Vincent (Jimmy) 
Sheean, former war writer, at Telepte, 
an advanced American air base. 

A flight of 10 JU 88's roared over 
the field, he related, and everyone 
hugged the ground. There was some 
damage done, he said, but it was more 
than made up. 

“Four of our fighters took to the 
air and when it was over all 10 of 
the German planes had been shot 
down,” Nixon declared. 

Nixon revealed that few U. S. news- 
papers ever reach the fighting men 
in North Africa. “They miss them,” 
he said. “What they want most are 
the Sunday comics. In fact, anything 
that reminds them of home—especial- 
ly letters and pictures—is eagerly 
grabbed for and passed around. Pic- 
ture magazines—which are few and 
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Four topflight International News Service correspondents get together at New York 

headquarters to discuss various war theaters. Left to right are: Leo V. Dolan, chief 

of Bureau in London, who is returning to his station; John R. Henry, Atlantic fleet 

oorrespondent; James E. Brown, Moscow bureau head, also returning to his station; 

Robert G. Nixon, who just returned to the U. S. from Tunisia after 16 months on 
assignment abroad. 


far between—get a tough going over 
whenever they make an appearance.” 

Nixon, who has been covering the 
war for INS since it broke out in 
September, 1939, was with the British 
army when it was evacuated from the 
Dunkirk area; saw the fall of France; 
went through five months of the Lon- 
don blitz and bombings in Coventry 
and other parts of England, and, in 
addition to covering the North Afri- 
can campaign, covered the historic 
Churchill-Roosevelt conference at 
Casablanca. 

He will leave for Washington short- 
ly to visit with Mrs. Nixon and their 
son, whom he hasn’t seen since early 
last year. 

With Brazilian Forces 

Henry, who says he didn’t see much 
excitement on his last trick, had the 
unusual experience of being assigned 
to the Brazilian Air Force and Bra- 
zilian Navy for a time. He believes 
he is the first U. S. correspondent to 
have had such an assignment since the 
war began. 

It was arranged for him at his re- 
quest, he said, by Vice Admiral Jonas 
H. Ingraham, commander in chief of 
the Atlantic Fleet, and was accom- 
plished without any difficulty. He 
said the Brazilian performance was 
“good,” both in the air and on the 
water, although the South American 
nation’s navy is a small one. 

While on his four-month assign- 
ment, Henry related, he flew with 
PBY squadrons on submarine hunts, 
“during which there were three pos- 
sible sinkings and some probables, al- 
though I didn’t see any sub actually 
sunk.” 

Saw Atlantic Rescue 

He also went on sweeps aboard PC 
boats chasing blockade runners, one 
of which he saw scuttled and blown 
up by its German crew. This ship 
was an armed merchantman that had 
been run down by the PC boat off the 
South American coast. He said eight 
American sailors lost their lives when 
a landing boat they were in ap- 
proached the scuttled merchantman 
just as it blew out. 

Henry also was aboard a PT boat 
when three survivors—a U. S. seaman 
and two Dutch sailors—were rescued 
70 miles off the South American coast 
after they had been adrift 83 days on 
the Atlantic. Their ship, the Zan- 
damm, had been torpedoed. 

Henry has been assigned to the At- 
lantic Fleet since March, 1942, and 
was aboard a fighting ship during the 
Battle of Casablanca. He also has 
been on many convoys to England, 


has ferried to Iceland, and was aboard 
the carrier Wasp last June when it de- 
livered airplanes to beleaguered 
Malta. 

He has been with INS since 1938, 
covering sports, and with the Wash- 
ington bureau. 


Cal. Assembly Honors 
Dead Correspondents 


SacraMEnTO, Cal., April 24—A reso- 
lution introduced in the California 
assembly today paid tribute “to the 
gallant men and women war cor- 
respondents and photographers who 
have died while carrying out their 
assignments.” 

The assembly adjourned out of re- 
spect to the killed, missing and 
wounded among the press corps, and 
named the victims as compiled in the 
recent survey by Epiror & PUBLISHER. 

Appreciation was expressed for “the 
service to the people of the United 
States rendered by the various news- 
papers, press associations, radio net- 
works, magazines and newsreel or- 
ganizations whose enterprise has pro- 
vided the employment of capable, 
energetic men and women war news 
gatherers and reporters of world 
events in every part of the globe.” 

The correspondents were praised as 
“unsung heroes of the war . . . who 
gallantly face danger and death in the 
performance of their duties . . . they 
picture to us at home what our fight- 
ing men are doing for us, their daily 
life, their food, their struggles, the 
difficulties they face, their bravery, 
their victories and so contribute to a 
more complete understanding of the 
problems we have to meet in order to 
win the war and to win the peace 
after the war.” 

The resolution was presented by 
William Rosenthal, Los Angeles, and 
Ralph Brown, Modesto. 


es 

LIQUOR AD BILL 

Monrcomery, Ala., April 26—Bills 
ready for introduction when the Ala- 
bama Legislature convenes here May 
4 include a measure prohibiting ad- 
vertising of liquor through newspapers, 
signs, magazines or radio. To be pre- 
sented by Rep. J. A. Carnley, Coffee 
County, the bill would impose heavy 
penalties for conviction of any person 
violating the act which would amend 
a section of the revised code of 1940. 
A fine of not less than $100 nor more 
than $500, and a prison sentence of 
not more than 12 months at hard labor, 
would be provided as violation penal- 
ties. 





Inquirer Sends 
Ramsey to London; 
AP Man to Pacific 


U.P.’s Bob Miller 
Returning from Fijis 
After Malaria Attack 


‘A new correspondent for the Philg. 
delphia Inquirer in the European thea. 
ter of war is Paul W. Ramsey, why 
has just arrived in London as a fully 
accredited representative of his news. 


‘paper. Ramsey, it is announced, wil 


write special features supplementing 
the daily coverage by press associa. 
tions, with emphasis on _ individual 
service men’s actions, particularly 
from the Philadelphia territory, 
Ramsey went to London from Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he was editor of 
the Inquirer’s bureau at the time of 
his detachment. His home is in Day. 
son Springs, Ky., and he has served 
with the Inquirer since 1936 as report. 


er, heading the Harrisburg (Pa) 
bureau, night city editor and in Wash- 
ington. 


In announcing Ramsey’s new assign- 
ment, the Inquirer said he would be 
in a different field of operation from 
Ivan H. (Cy) Peterman, who has been 
in Africa as war correspondent for 
several months after service in Lon- 
don, 

James to Pacific 


Rembert James, with the Associated 
Press at San Francisco since 1937, has 
been assigned to the Pacific staff, with 
headquarters at Honolulu. Prior to 
going to San Francisco, Mr. James 
served with the AP at Los Angeles, 
and before that he had worked on 
several California newspapers. 

Filling in temporarily on the Sa 
Francisco staff for Mr. James, wil 
be William Hipple, who has returned 
from Guadalcanal, where he spent 
some five and a half months. Although 
contracting malaria shortly after his 
arrival in the war zone, Mr. Hipple 
stayed on until he had covered all the 
story angles for AP. After a rest in 
California he expects to return to the 
Pacific. Before joining the AP he hal 
worked on the Honolulu Star-Bulle- 
tin. 

Walter Clausen, manager at Hono- 
lulu for the AP, has resigned and és 
now on vacation at Los Angeles. His 
place has been taken by Charles 
McMurtry. 

Miller on Way Home 





Robert C. Miller, United Press wa 
correspondent who landed with th 
Marines at Guadalcanal and who stl 
fered an attack of malaria and jaul 
dice sometime ago, has been releas# 
from the hospital at Suva, in the Fij 
Islands, and is now on his way © 
California, according to word recel 
in the U.P. office at San Francis 
Prior to his assignment in the South 
Pacific, Mr. Miller served on the UP. 
staff at Reno, and also at Los Angeles 
It is expected he will remain in Cal 
fornia for several months and thet 
return to the Pacific war zone. 

An AP photo of Jack Thomps% 
Chicago Tribune war correspondetl 
in North Africa and first newspap 
man to accompany parachute troop 
in action, showed him wearing a 
age and patch over his right eye. 
former associates at the Tribune 
called that the late Floyd Gibbon 
Tribune correspondent in the Ia 
World War, lost an eye during ® 
battle of Chateau Thierry and Ww 
an eye patch for the rest of his life 

It was learned, however, 
Thompson’s wound was caused by 
bedbug bite received while he ' 
covering the story of the Ameri@ 
Army advance in Tunisia. 
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WHY? 


EASTER CHICK THAT DIDN'T HATCH 









WAIT A MINUTE! 
GOVERNMENT 


THIS, AND THE JARS KNEW 
WHY WASN'T X TOLD? 


Arthur Poinier, Detroit Free Press 
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CARTOONISTS VIEW TAX BILL, F OOD CONFERENCE AND TOKYO FLIERS’ EXECUTION 


WHAT'S COOKIN'? 
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Larry Keys, Columbus (O.) Dispatch 








lack Rice, AP 
Photog, Returns 


From South Pacific 


Has Seen Action Almost 
Continuously Since 
Pearl Harbor 


By HARRY M. NELSON 


The newspapers in this country are 
inlined to exaggerate the importance 
of American successes in the Pacific, 


and thus give 
the people an 
idea that “we 


are winning the 
war out there 
when we’re not,” 
says Jack Rice, 
Associated Press 
photogra- 
pher who is back 
inSan Francisco | 
after being in the 
South Pacific 








longer than other 
news camera - 
men, 
leaving San Francisco eight days 
ater Pearl Harbor, Mr. Rice, with the 
exception of a short leave of absence 
in the summer of 1942, was in the 
wne of hostilities almost continuously 
until the spring of this year. 
Saw 3 Carriers Sunk 
He was with a task force that 
shelled Gilbert and Marshall Islands; 
he took pictures of Doolittle’s flyers on 
their take-off for Tokyo; he was at 
the battle of Midway and saw the 
torpedoing of the Carrier Yorktown; 
he spent three months with a task 
force in the Solomons and witnessed 
the sinking of the Carrier Wasp and 
later the Hornet in what has since 
¢ known as the battle of Santa 
And he was at Guadalcanal 
and at a number of other hot spots. 
In all, he traveled 118,000 miles. 
‘ommenting on what he saw, he 
that no one in the Pacific believes 
We are winning the war there. The 
Japs are in the stronger position, with 
an almost inexhaustible supply of 
manpower, The feeling, he said, is 
that the only way to whip the Japs is 


Jack Rice 


by invasion through China—a feat that 
will require an enormous amount of 
equipment and planes. Speaking 
about equipment, he said he had seen 
more of this material and planes since 
he returned to the West Coast than he 
had seen during his stay in the Pa- 
cific. 

In telling his story to this Epttor & 
PuBLISHER correspondent, Mr. Rice 
managed to give a “picture” of the 
hardships under which battle is waged 
in the Pacific. The intense heat, mois- 
ture, mud and sand, and the ever 
present mosquitoes, he said, make it 
a “veritable hell.” 

But, he had little thought for this 
side of warfare when he left San 
Francisco with a party of correspon- 
dents, for Honolulu, on Dec. 15, 1941. 
In the group besides Mr. Rice, were 
Wendell Webb, of the AP; Jonathan 
Rice, Nea-Acme, who is now in the 
Marine Corps doing public relations; 
Robert Bryant, INS; Harry Lang, then 
of the Chicago Sun; and Mervyn Free- 
man, newsreel man with Pathe. 

At Gilbert Islands Show 

Shortly after his arrival at Hono- 
lulu, Mr. Rice got his first taste of bat- 
tle action. With Robert Landry, of 
Life magazine, and Keith Wheeler, of 
the Chicago Times, he was assigned 
to a Navy cruiser that was a part of 
a task force under Admiral Halsey, 
and which participated in the attack 
on Gilbert and Marshall Islands. In 
the battle, the ship was hit by a bomb, 
which resulted in the killing of eight 
men and the injuring of 38. 

“We suffered 21 dive bombing 
attacks within a period of two hours. 
Everyone was scared, but everyone 
stuck to his post and did his job. It 
wasn’t morale. It was something more 
than that. It was just guts.” 

Mr. Rice says he took pictures of the 
action but that they didn’t turn out 
good because he was using regular 
equipment instead of a “rolleiflex”— 
a miniature camera “which gets the 
best results in work of this type.” 

His next bit of action was aboard a 
cruiser that served as one of the es- 
cort party for the Doolittle flyers. 
Aboard the ship with him, were Rich- 
ard Tregaskis of INS, author of 


“Guadalcanal Diary”; and H. E. Astley 
Hawkins of Reuters. 
He says the actual trip was very 


mild, except for the weather. “We 
had a grandstand seat at the take-off 
of the planes. We all cheered, because 
we knew where they were going and 
we wanted them to give the Japs hell.” 

Not long after this, Mr. Rice was at 
the battle of Midway. He took pic- 
tures of the torpedoing of the carrier 
Yorktown which were later released 
in the States. 

Following this engagement, he re- 
turned to Honolulu and then left for 
San Francisco to get his camera 
equipment repaired. This was in June 
of 1941. He was back in Honolulu by 
mid-August. 

Dowa to Solomons 

A three months’ cruise with a task 
force in the Solomons, followed. On 
this trip he photographed the sinking 
of the Carrier Wasp, and at the battle 
of Santa Cruz, which was a climax to 
the earlier engagement, he took pic- 
tures of the bombing of the Hornet 
during which Charley McMurtry, AP 
correspondent, was on the bridge and 
was severely burned about the hands 
and face when a Jap plane caught on 
fire and rammed into one of the ship’s 
stacks. 

Mr. Rice says this battle was fought 
in beautiful weather, but that it was 
the roughest day he ever experienced 
because they were under constant 
aerial bombardment from 10 in the 
morning until nightfall. 

After this battle he returned to 
Honolulu in a plane and was hos- 
pitalized for a time, with a throat in- 
fection. His next venture was a rov- 
ing assignment. He left Honolulu in 
an Army plane for the South Pacific. 
With him was Olen Clements, AP cor- 
respondent who did the “pool story” 
for the three wire services on the 
bombing of Wake Island last Christ- 
mas Eve. 

On this trip Mr. Rice spent some 
time at Guadalcanal, New Hebrides, 
New Caledonia and at a number of 
other islands. At this tme he suf- 
fered an attack of attabrine poisoning 
--a drug taken in pill form to avert 
malaria—and lost so much weight that 
he was sent to Auckland, New Zea- 
land, for a rest, and then returned to 
San Francisco on leave. He arrived 
at the latter on April 21. 

Summing up his experiences, Mr. 
Rice says that the Jap superman myth 


is nothing more than that—a myth. 
“They are tough, all right. But in 
many ways they can’t stand the cli- 
mate as well as the Americans. An 
attack of malaria which will merely 
make us sick, may very easily be fatal 
for them. They get just as tired and 
sick of the war as the next fellow, 
too. And they are no more anxious 
about dying than are any other race 
of people.” 

Asked about the suicide legend, he 
said that the Japs are an obedient peo- 
ple—have been taught that way for 
generations—and if their leaders give 
them an order, they will carry it out, 
regardless of what it may mean to 
them, personally. 

But, he says that as_ individual 
soldiers they are not the equal of the 
Americans. They are very inefficient 
when it comes to operating in small 
units. 

Since returning from Auckland, Mr. 
Rice has gained 30 pounds and is 
ready to return to the Pacific as soon 
as his leave is up. Meanwhile, he is 
devising a new type of camera case— 
a stainless steel affair, which will be 
air-tight and water-tight, for the 
keeping of films. 

He says that all material disinte- 
grates rapidly in the Pacific. A leather 
strap is only good for three weeks. 
A pair of khaki pants hung up over 
night to dry will be mildewed by 
morning. 

The cameraman’s problem, he says, 
is to get along with the least possible 
equipment. In the beginning, he said 
that he figured he was carrying some 
12 pounds “more stuff” than a soldier. 

Born in Ardmore, Okla. July 28, 
1910, Rice attended Southern Metho- 
dist University and the University of 
Kentucky. Before joining the AP at 
San Francisco July 17, 1938, Rice 
werked for the Dallas News and the 
Dallas Journal for 5% years. 


J 
NEW “DOPE” COLUMN 
The Chicago Sun this week intro- 
duced a new column, “Inside Wash- 
ington,” written by members of the 
Sun’s Washington bureau and edited 
by Bascom Timmons, chief of the bu- 
reau. The column includes tips on 
things to come, stories behind the 
news and personality sketches of 
Washington officials. 
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ANPA Hits CAB 
Plan to Cut Air 
Lines Ad Budgets 


Intervenes in Proposed 
Order to Limit Ad, 
Publicity Expenditures 


The American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association has petitioned for 
leave to intervene as amicus curiae in 
an order proposed to be issued by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in connec- 
tion with compensation for transpor- 
tation of mail by airplane of the Chi- 
cago and Southern Air Lines which 
would reduce the adyertising and 
publicity expense of that company by 
an estimated 64%. 

Over the signature of Elisha Han- 
son, its general counsel, the ANPA 
points out that any reduction of ad- 
vertising revenue of the nation’s press 
affects its services even more adverse- 
ly in wartime than in peacetime. 

Seen Press Threat 

The petition sets forth many in- 
stances where government leaders and 
judicial bodies have lauded the press 
for its efforts since the war began. 

“Advertising as a source of news- 
paper revenue is directly curtailed in 
the Board’s tentative findings in this 
case,” the petition states. 

It says that the questions at issue 
“involve the interests of the press 
and of the public in the widest pos- 
sible dissemination of  informa- 
tion.”... “The tentative findings and 
conclusions of the Board, by which it 
purports to curtail the advertising 
and publicity expenses of the re- 
spondent air line, raise a fundamental 
issue concerning the power of gov- 
ernment, acting under the cloak of a 
rate fixing power, to interfere with the 
sound judgment of management in 
the pursuance of established business 
practice. 

“If this Board has power to curtail 
or limit the advertising expenditures 
of air lines, then a way has been 
found to substitute the judgment of 
government for that of the advertiser 
as to kind and volume of lawful in- 
formation he may wish to disseminate 
concerning the goods, services or ideas 
to which he desires to draw the at- 
tention of the public. 

Tentative Finding Hit 

“If such a restraint can be imposed, 
then, because of the nature of the 
newspaper publishing business, it fol- 
lows that the publishers of newspapers 
must become subservient to the dic- 
tation of government concerning the 
amount of newspaper service which 
can be sold to persons willing to pay 
for that service. 

“The press will thereby be injured 
in the performance of its functions to 
the extent that government interferes 
with its major and_ indispensable 
source of revenue.” 

The petition sets forth the CAB’s 
statement in its tentative findings 
that, “in view of the limited capacity 
available for passengers, it appears to 
be unnecessary to continue advertis- 
ing and publicity expenses at previous 
levels,” and points out that such a 
statement “completely misconceives 
the purpose of advertising in a nation 
at war.” 

On the contrary, the petition says, 
“the fact is that industry generally 
has recognized the importance in war- 
time of the maintenance and promo- 
tion through advertising of the good 


will associated with goods and services 
of every character and description. 

“This policy is being followed so that 
when the existing wartime shortages 
and restrictions are ended industry 
will be fully prepared to compete for 
the anticipated tremendous increases 
in the post-war producer and con- 
sumer demands for goods and ser- 
vices.” 


The petition also points out that 
Section 402 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 recognizes the importance 
of advertising as a means of pre- 
serving the competitive position of 
individual business units in the air 
transportation industry and of laying 
a foundation for the future growth of 
the industry. 

The Board has failed to consider not 
only the present needs of the par- 
ticular carrier and the air-transpor- 
tation industry but also future needs 
and development of the industry, the 
petition asserts. 

Congress Policy Cited 

On the contrary, it continues, “the 
tentative findings of the Board limits 
the respondent’s advertising and pub- 
licity expense to not more than $40,- 
000 annually. This flies in the face 
of the mandates addressed by Con- 
gress to the Board under the Act. 

“It ignores the factor that the re- 
spondent, as shown in its answers, 
must expend at least $120,000 annual- 
ly in advertising and publicity to 
maintain its competitive position with 
the other domestic air lines servicing 
the same cities as respondent serves.” 

In order to plan for future needs 
particular air lines and air trans- 
portation industry generally must pro- 
vide advertising budgets which are 
adequate to promote future growth 
as well as the present volume of op- 
erations, the petition states, adding, 
“Only in that way can the air lines 
attain the objectives of national air 
commerce as contemplated by Con- 
gress in its declaration of policy—a 
policy which the Board is under a 
duty to effectuate. 

“It is submitted that such a policy 
cannot be carried out unless the Board 
adopts an attitude toward advertising 
expenditures as an_ instrumentality 
of creating a wider market for air 
transportation services in harmony 
with the purposes of the Act, as pre- 
cisely stated therein.” 





Among Advertising Folk 





M. GLEN MILLER, head of the Chi- 

cago agency bearing his name, has 
been nominated for president of the 
Chicago Federated Advertising Club, 
succeeding Lioyp MAxweLL, vice- 
vresident of Roche, Williams and 
Cunnyngham, Inc. G. D. Crain, Jr., 
publisher of Advertising, Age, has 
been nominated first vice-president; 


JOSEPHINE Mutter, Hotel Sherman, 
second vice-president; Epwarp A. 
GROSSFELD, advertising manager of 
Baskin’s, third vice-president; W. 


Lane Witt, Crane Company, secre- 
tary; and Cuester L. Price, City Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, treas- 
urer. Election of officers will take 
place at the May 20 meeting. 

Ricuarp M. Compton, formerly in the 
New York sales office of the Chicago 
Daily News and since last January 
associated with Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been named man- 
ager of puffed grains advertising, in- 
cluding Puffed Rice and Wheat. 

CuarLes A. PooLer was elected a 
vice-president of Benton & Bowles, 

(Continued on page 14) 

















Second ed in the institutional series of 
the Chicago Coal Merchants Association 
placed this week. 





Mutualization 
Of “Special” Is 
Announced in N. Y. 


John T. Fitzgerald, President, 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald, 
Reveals New Officers 


John T. Fitzgerald, president of 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., announced 
in New York this week the mutuali- 
zation of this 50-year-old firm of 
newspaper representatives as of April 
21, 1943, with the election of the fol- 
lowing officers and executive person- 
nel, the average term of whose ser- 
vice with the company is in excess of 
20 years: 


Herbert Hatfield, executive vice- 
president and administrative director, 
New York. 

Robert S. McLean, vice president 
and director of sales, New York. 

George A. Jones, vice-president and 
director of sales, Chicago. 

Richard T. Healy, vice-president 
and manager, Detroit, Mich. 

Judson H. Carter, vice-president 
and Pacific Coast manager with head- 
quarters San Francisco. 

C. H. Weissner, secretary, 
York. 

Mrs. C. Lillian Hamburg, treasurer, 
New York. 

The present change represents the 
fourth generation of ownership from 
within the ranks of employes, the 
business having been founded by S. S. 
Vreeland, one of the pioneer repre- 
sentatives in 1893. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1902 as the Vreeland-Benja- 
min Special Agency, then changed to 
the Benjamin & Kentnor Co., and in 
1928 it became Reynolds-Fitzgerald, 
Inc., after the late Harry D. Reynolds 
and John T. Fitzgerald had acquired 
ownership in 1921. 

Mr. Fitzgerald stated in a letter to 
publishers under date of April 26—“I 
am proud to be able to announce this 
new formation of partners and it is 
with a genuine source of personal 
satisfaction that I am able to extend 
the benefits of part ownership to these 
loyal and capable employes. 

“My headquarters for the present, 
at least, will be in Chicago which is 
a central point not only geographically 
as to our list of papers, but also in 
connection with national advertising 
activities.” 


New 


Coal Merchants _ 
Association 
Places Ads 


Chicago Group Uses Full 
Pages in Newspapers on 
Importance of Fuel 


While a threatened coal minery 
strike loomed on the news horizon 
this week, Chicago Coal Merchank 
Association released the second of ; 
series of two institutional ads in gj 
Chicago dailies, pointing out the im. 
portance of coal to the war effort, 

The striking full-page ads are de. 
signed to acquaint the public with 
the importance of coal, not only as 
fuel for heating homes, but the part 
that “black diamonds” play in cheat. 
ing death on the battle fronts. Ong 
the coal mining situation is cleared 
up from the standpoint of produc. 
tion, the Chicago Coal Merchants As. 
sociation contemplates a series of ads 
to inform the public on the impor. 
ance of filling their coal bins this 
summer. 

Meanwhile, the dealers are in the 
peculiar position of husbanding their 
stocks rather than dispensing them 
to the civilian public at a time when 
a coal shortage may become acute. 
The April series dramatized the im- 
portance of coal beyond the task of 
heating homes and office buildings 
Typical of the copy, featuring a half- 
page illustration of a wounded Ameri- 
can soldier receiving first aid at the 
front, was the statement: 

“This boy, from your home town 
or yours—or yours—will live to fight 
again—will live to thank COAL fo 
his recovery. For these amazing sulfi 
drugs that have reduced infections to 
a minimum are a by-product of coal 
—that same coal you use to heat your 
homes.” 

Copy concludes with the suggestion 
that coal is vital to the war effort 
and the public’s cooperation is esser- 
tial in following last summer’s prv- 
gram of filling bins early again this 
year. The account is handled by 
Charles Daniel Frey Company, Chi- 
cago agency. 


War Conditions Halt 
The Advertising Study 


War conditions have required the 
suspension of the Advertising Study 
until a more auspicious time, accord 
ing to a letter sent this week to al 
interested, by James F. Bell, of Gen- 
eral Mills, for the sponsors of the 
project, and by Howard Huston, o 
American Cyanamid Company, for it 
progress committee. 

The study, designed to be an ap 
praisal of advertising as an_ instr 
ment of economic and social progres 
was to include an extensive researth 
program by the National Industria 
Conference Board. Under existin 
conditions, the board asked to be tr 
lieved of the project for the time be 
ing. This decision was accepted by 
the sponsors and the progress cot 
mittee, with the expectation that th 
study will be reinstituted at a late 
date. All funds received have bee! 
returned to contributors in full, at 
expenses so far incurred have bee 
assumed by the original sponsors. 


@ 
NAMES “SPECIAL” 
The Aliquippa (Pa.) Times has 4p 
pointed Fred Kimball, Inc., as m# 
tional advertising representative. 
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Bet? 








Here is a ripe market full of rich, profit- 
able sales—and BOTH parts are yours 
for the asking. 


Every smart merchandiser will tell you 
that both sections of the Cleveland 
2-in-1 market are equally attractive 
from a sales standpoint. You get 
Greater Cleveland, Ohio’s largest re- 
tail market, and the adjacent 26-county 
area, Ohio’s second largest retail mar- 
ket, interdependent and closely bound 
together in their social, financial and 
industrial relationship. 


BE SURE YOU GET BOTH PARTS 





One newspaper—the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer—serves both parts of this Cleve- 
land 2-in-1 market. It is an eagerly 
sought friend and factor in the life and 
growth of every single one of the cities 
and towns in this closely-knit area. No 
newspaper in America covers its com- 
munity more completely than the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer covers the rich 
Cleveland 2-in-1 market. 


You get BOTH parts of this melon with 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


Established 1842 


National representatives, John B. Woodward, Inc. 
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... Advertisers ... Advertising Agencies... 





N. Y. Ad Bond 
Drive Reaches 
Half-Way Mark 


$68,700 Raised to Date... 
Eight Leading Dailies 
Cooperating in Campaign 


The War Bond Advertising Repre- 
sentatives of New York, first perma- 
nent organization formed to promote 
sale of War Bonds and Stamps with 
consistent newspaper advertising for 
the duration, reported this week they 
are about to reach the half-way mark 
in their efforts to start an all-year- 
advertising series “E”, “F” and “G 
bond sales campaign. ; 

The organization was organized in 
February and is operated by the fol- 
lowing dailies: Times, Herald Tribune, 
Sun, World-Telegram, News, Mirror, 
Post and Journal-American. 

Non-Profit Venture 

The rates quoted for publication in 
the eight newspapers sponsoring the 
drive are such that it is virtually a 
non-profit, cooperative effort on the 
part of the papers and by no means 
a high pressure campaign to sell ad- 
vertising space. 

Walter J. Merrill, widely-known ad- 
vertising executive and publisher, said 
each insertion will cost the contrib- 
utor $100. Mr. Merrill envisages the 
campaign as a year-round effort far 
beyond the Second War Loan and 
subsequent drives. 

The goal of the group is to receive 
pledges of $390,000 for a sustained 
education by advertisements. It is 
planned to have 75 signatures for each 
series. A committee of five copy 
writers from five prominent advertis- 
ing agencies, selected by the New 
York war savings staff, will contribute 
their time to the wording of the copy 
which will be approved by the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Up to the present 30 organizations 
have expressed willingness to par- 
ticipate and a contribution of $68,700 
has thus been assured, Mr. Merrill 
said. 

As soon as a total of $97,500 has 
been signed up, he said, sufficient 
funds to assure publication of weekly 
1,000-line advertisements for three 
months will be at hand. He hopes that 
may be about June 1. 

The small staff of representatives 
began last February their work of 
approaching presidents, vice-presi- 
dents and treasurers of small and 
large New York businesses with a 
view of having them subscribe to a 
series of weekly advertisements within 
the framework of an_ educational 
campaign, approved by the Treasury, 
it was explained (E. & P., Feb., 20, 
p. 9). 

A point in the group’s objective is 
to syphon off excess spendable in- 
come and remove inflationary pressure 
on prices. 


RAN UNIQUE AD 


War Bond advertising with a new 
twist recently made its appearance in 
the Yakima (Wash.) Morning Herald 
and the Yakima Daily Republic. The 
ad, which ran full-page size, was fea- 
tured by 10 local business firms who 
also sponsored in a similar way the 
first announcement of the Second Lib- 
erty Loan Drive 25 years ago in World 
War I. Each business house made an 
individual statement regarding the 
drive, each statement urging upon 
readers to help put over the Second 
_ War Loan, 


continued from page 12 
Inc., at a recent meeting of the agen- 
cy’s board of directors. He joined 
Benton & Bowles in 1941 and became 
head of the research department in 
May, 1942. 

HERBERT FRANK, formerly New Eng- 
land manager of Advertising Bureau, 
Inc. has become an account executive 
of Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., Boston of- 
fice. 

Auice Dowp, fashion merchandising 
and publicity counsel, is joining the 
publicity department of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 


ANTHONY G. CRISCUOLI, associated. 


for more than 20 years with the Mc- 
Cann Erickson Advertising Agency, 
has joined the production department 
of Donahue & Coe., Inc. 

W. Warp DorrELt, radio director and 
account executive at Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Inc., Chicago, has joined 
C. E. Hopper, Inc. 

Nelson Chesman & Co., advertising, 
is being set up in St. Louis by DANIEL 
A. RueBet and associates who have 
acquired the name from the trustee 
of the old business. Ruebel is presi- 
dent. He is a past president of the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis, was 
vice-president of Chappelow Adver- 
tising Co. for 12 years and served as 
Lecturer on Advertising at Washing- 
ton University for 15 years. 

ArtHuR E. TatHaM, for the last five 
years head of Young & Rubicam’s Chi- 
cago office, on May 15 will become 
vice-president and contact supervisor 
in the New York office. The new vice- 
president in charge of the Chicago 
office will be Joun W. WHEDON, recent 
head of the Chicago office of Lord & 
Thomas. 


Warren M. Prnorer, free lance de- 
signer, has joined the layout depart- 
ment of the Charles Daniel Frey 
Agency, Chicago. 

Wit1aM R. Moore, west coast man- 
ager and radio supervisor of the Wil- 
liam Esty advertising agency, was 
sworn into the U. S. Naval Reserve 
April 20 as a lieutenant (j.g.), AVS. 

Cuirrorp J. R1an, account executive 
with the McCord company, Minneapo- 
lis advertising agency, has joined the 
staff of station WTCN, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., announces 
the election of Nate Turts, Jr. di- 
rector of radio, Hollywood, as vice- 
president. Mr. Tufts has been asso- 
ciated with the agency since 1934. 





Campaigns and Accounts 





A PLEDGE of all-out support from 

airline workers on the home front 
to their fellows in the armed services 
is the subject of six-column adver- 
tisements placed by Unirep Air Lines 
in newspapers all along its coast-to- 
coast system. The novel pledge, 
signed individually by United’s ap- 
proximately 6,000 employes, empha- 
sizes the important responsibilities of 
those who are helping to speed war- 
time passenger and cargo traffic along 
United’s system. Pictures of repre- 
sentative airline personnel, from ex- 
ecutives to passenger agents and from 
cargo handlers to pilots, surround the 
text of United’s advertisement which 
is appearing in a total of 93 news- 
papers. 

The Aviation Corporation has ap- 
pointed McCann-Erickson, Inc., as its 
advertising agency. Plans call for a 
campaign in newspapers and news- 
paper color supplements in behalf of 
the war effort. The first releases will 
be about May 1. The corporation is 





EDITOR & PUBLISHES 


made up of Lycoming Division, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; Republic Aircraft Prod- 
ucts Division, Detroit; Liquid Cooled 
Engine Division, Toledo; Spencer 
Heater Division, Williamsport, Pa.; 
and American Propeller Corporation, 
Toledo. Subsidiary and associated 
companies are: American Central 
Manufacturing Corp.; New York 
Shipbuiding Corp.; and Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation. The ac- 
count is to be handled jointly by the 
New York and Detroit offices of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson. 


The ATLANTIC RAyYon CorporATION, 
of Providence, R. I., announces the 
appointment of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company to handle its national 
advertising and publicity. Since the 
start of the war, the company has be- 
come one of the largest producers of 
parachutes and other allied war prod- 
ucts for the armed services. National 
magazines will be used. 


A new national newspaper and 
magazine campaign featuring famous 
restaurants and their outstanding food 
specialties has been announced by the 
GoeBEL Brewinc Co., Detroit, through 
Edwin J. Anderson, president. Ad- 
vertisements, produced by Brooke, 
Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc., De- 
troit and New York agency, will give 
the complete recipe for each dish. 

Roy S. Durstine, Inc.. New York 
City, has been appointed advertising 
agency for the Morris Plan Bank of 
Virginia. 

The SHuron Optica, Company, INc., 
Geneva, N. Y., announces the appoint- 
ment of Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
Inc., to handle its advertising, effective 
July 1, 1943. 

Park & TiLForp has just released 
through Charles M. Storm Co. the 
first of a new series of institutional 
advertisements designed to increase 
and intensify win-the-war activities. 
Employing 1,250-line and 800-line 
sizes the campaign will run indefi- 
nitely in 45 daily newspapers through- 
out the country. The new drive sup- 
plements an_ earlier institutional 
campaign by Park & Tilford Distil- 
lers in 65 newspapers which stressed 
the vital wartime role being played 
by the alcohol produced at whisky 








distilleries. The first ad of the new 
series ties in with the government’s 
drive to raise $13,000,000,000 in War 
Bond subscriptions. 


Novel War Bond Ad 


Features War Items 

“Want to Buy a Jeep?” began an| 
unusual 1,000-line ad in the Chicago | 
Sunday Tribune, April 23, in which | 
The Fair, Chicago department store, | 
featured such “items” as jeeps, para- | 
chutes, helmets, rifles, 37 mm. guns | 
and other war equipment, giving the 
price in terms of War Bonds and) 
Stamps. 

Designed like any other merchan- | 
dise ad, the copy included illustrations 
and prices, with a punchy line or two | 
of “selling” copy to get action from | 
the reader. Such catch lines as “You | 
can send this jeep to war—priced at | 
only $900 in bonds”; “Got $3.03? It | 
will buy a helmet for a_ soldier”; 
“$1,000 would be cheap if YOU had 
to jump—$65 in bonds,” stated the 
copy on parachutes. 

The ad attracted considerable at- 
tention, according to A. H. Persson, 
Fair Store advertising manager, who 
told Eprror & PusLisHer the store’s 
Bond Booth noted a decided pick up 
in bond and stamp sales on Monday, 
following appearance of the ad. Mr. 
Persson said he was able to get the 
war equipment costs from a war bond 
promotion guide book, furnished by 
the publicity division of the U. S. 
Treasury Department. 
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Real Art... vividan 
warmly human.. 
springs from the battl 
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“IN THINKING OF OREGON 
—make no little plans!” 


OREGON IS SOLID! Its people earn, spend and save in terms as big 
as the rich area in which they live. Using our 100,000 square miles for 
elbow room, lumbermen, farmers, fishermen and miners live prosperous 
lives in partnership with Oregon’s natural resources—perpetual benefits 
that Oregon protects—benefits that industry in Oregon will always have. 
Here where raw materials are adjacent to 41% of the nation’s potential 
water power, the westward march of industry will achieve new peace-time 


ROBERT S. FARRELL, Jr. 
Oregon Secretary of State 











greatness. Oregon is ready for your BIG plans. 
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OREGON POWER f OREGON FOODS 


War demands have lifted the lid on Oregon’s treasure chest of natural 
resources, Great as are these demands, they barely expose the peace- 
time opportunities that are here for industry to develop. Oregon has 
one-fifth of the nation’s standing timber. Oregon’s mines are yielding 
wonders for the geochemist. Aluminum, steel, plywood, plastics and 
shemicals are industries that Oregon is ready to serve, right here at a 
saier-level gateway to a New Orient. 


We are contented workers. 60% of all Oregon fami- 
lies OWN their homes. Our children have never seen 
a slum. Our superb highways lead to nearby fishing 
streams, beach resorts and winter playgrounds. We have 








Take heart in Oregon’s war-promised foods. In this state a crop failure 
is unknown. Oregon’s fertile soil and long growing season produce 

ractically every fruit and field crop native to the temperate zone. We 
oes the Samal stockyards west of Chicago. Most all filberts and 50% 
of the hops come from Oregon. We produce 23,000,000 bushels of 
wheat a year and Portland is one of the three foremost wheat export 
cities in the United States. 


IN THIS 100TH YEAR... since the establishment of Oregon’s 
provisional government, The Oregonian enters its 94th year of serving 
its readers. Businessmen who have products or services that help 
Oregonians live better today and tomorrow, will find these Oregonian 
readers alert and responsive. They are the leaders you must reach to 


get your BIG plans set in Oregon. 


The Great Newspaper of the West 


THE OREGONIAN 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Crack-Pot Political Schemes never have a chance 
in Oregon. W e are proud of this! Here in our state the 
“Initiative and Referendum” pro edure was created 
and developed—since adopted by nearly every other 
state in the Union. Oregon’s political stability protects 





one of the highest health ratings in the United States, 


individual opportunity—keeps our future dynamie 
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East Liverpool (O.) Review 


Sells Recipe 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


(Number 28 in a series) 

SLOWLY but surely it is dawning 

en 131,000,000 citizens of this coun- 
try that all is not well on the home 
food front. Pep talks, reassuring 
statements from Washington, food 
production quotas now in the hands 
of the farmers, farm parity prices, the 
possible enlistment this summer of 
3,000,000 women and children and of- 
fice workers for volunteer farm work, 
the mounting shipments to our lend- 
lease friends, the operation of a tre- 
mendous black market in meats and 
other food products, have all con- 
tributed to the three-times-a-day 
problem that faces every man or 
woman in this country, who must 
somehow prepare three square meals 
for his or her family. 

In all the talks and discussions, 
we have heard very little about the 
one person above all others who is 
interested in the present shortages 
and those that are just ahead. That 
person is the average American 
housewife who, 365 days of every 
year, faces the problem of preparing 
three meals a day for her family. 

War Recipes Asked For 


A few weeks ago the East Liverpool 
(O.) Review decided to stop talking 
about shortages, priorities, and the 
other items of common gossip in the 
food field, and see if they couldn’t do 
something about helping the average 
housewife to get more varieties of 
finished food dishes out of fewer in- 
gredients. So, with the assistance of 
Mr. Estep, the operator of two food 
markets in East Liverpool, they went 
to work. 

In a single column 10-inch space 
an advertisement was run _ asking 
readers of the paper to send war- 
time recipes to Estep. At the top of 
the advertisement a picture of Mr. 
Estep was run, showing him with his 
market cap and white coat. Under 
the picture this caption was run:— 
“Urgent Need for Wartime Recipes.” 

The advertisement then went on to 
state the present situation and the im- 
portance of every housewife doing her 
bit, by sending in her wartime recipes. 
Each one that is used wins a “Food 
for Freedom Award,” a handsome, 
8% x ll-inch sheet, printed in blue 
and gold, suitable for framing. At the 
end of the month, the recipe that is 
considered best of all wins $5.00 in 
War Stamps. 

In one of the ads run recently, a 
picture of the winner appeared to- 
gether with a letter she sent Estep. 
Said Mrs. Opal Shields, the winner: 
“Yes, we always seem to have plenty 
to eat; but it takes a lot of planning 
to avoid sameness and monotony.” 

Recipe Ads Always Work 

When shoppers visit the Estep mar- 
kets, they obtain little cards on which 
they can reproduce their recipes. All 
recipes must be in the hands of Mr. 
Estep by 9 p.m. the Saturday preced- 
ing the release of the ad on Tuesday. 
In the most recent tear sheets from the 
Review we note that two recipes are 
now being run in every advertisement. 
Ten inches a week for 350 weeks give 
a nice schedule for any food market, 
and certainly help the national de- 
partment when they solicit national 
advertisers who are interested in local 
food linage and any promotion that 
contributes to their sales. 

Recipes are of little interest to the 
average man; yet the most famous 
recipes in the world were created by 
men. The average manufacturer can’t 


Campaign 


tell one recipe from another. And, 
worse still, if he just happens not to 
like a recipe that millions of other 
people may like, he will often kill the 
recipe with the statement, “I don’t see 
how anyone could possibly like that 
concoction; I think it stinks.” 

It’s all a question of mass taste, 
mass psychology, mass distribution, 
and the knowledge that women just 
never tire of reading a new recipe. 
They go through hundreds of them in 
newspapers and magazines—and those 
sent by friends—before they finally 
decide to try something new. Natu- 
rally, there is a lot of waste; but, in 
the long run, any food advertisement 
that is hooked up with some sort of 
recipe will succeed in spite of every- 
thing. 

Sell a Dozen Campaigns 

We see no reason why the average 
publisher cannot sell at least 10 of 
these “War Recipe” campaigns in the 
average market. Some of our readers 
know that the Kansas City Times has, 
for almost three decades, run from 50 
to as many as 100 different food ads 
over the addresses of local dealers, 
evcry Saturday morning of the year. 
Yes, some of the ads are only an inch 
in size, and not one of the advertisers 
can possibly tap more than 5% of 
the entire circulation of the paper; yet, 
these ads “pull their heads off” every 
Saturday, year after year. 

Food today is the most important 
item in our national economy, in our 
war plans, and before this year is out, 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States is going to ask a lot of 
apparently silly questions about short- 
ages, farm prices, ceiling prices, and a 
hundred and one other things. Let's 
assume that Washington will get 
things straightened out to our satis- 
faction; let’s assume that everyone is 
going to really get a square deal when 
they enter a food market; there still 
remain the problems of what to do 
with the foodstuffs we buy—how to 
prepare them—how they may be made 
over for a second or third meal—and 
how they can be made more tasty 
and more attractive to all members of 
the family. 

Keep in mind that most of our read- 
ers are not really good cooks. Up to 
now, millions of housewives have lit- 
erally “lived out of cans,” with one of 
four kinds of meats—steaks, roasts, 
stews and fowl. Almost anyone can 
prepare a steak. It’s difficult to spoil 
a chicken; and roasts and stews are 





not much of a problem. But, these , 


simple main-dish items are going to 


be greatly curtailed from now on. | 


The only thing the housewife can do 
is to start to experiment and substitute 
things for the meats she has so lavish- 
ly used for years on end. 

So, don’t restrict the idea of a recipe 
campaign to but one market. There 





Beg Pardon! 


Recently WOW claimed to be the 

first major station in the nation 

to buy the Chicago Daily News 

Foreign Service. 

This was an error. 

Our good friend, Gene O’Fallon 

at KFEL, Denver, purchased this 

fine service six months ago and 

has made great use of it in the 

Denver area. 

I’m sorry, Gene. 

(Signed) John J. Gillin, Jr., 
President & Gen’l Mgr., 
Radio Station WOW, Inc. 
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are many ways to adapt this cam- 
paign idea to other markets. 

The big idea back of this type of | 
advertising is that it automatically | 
helps sell hundreds of related items. | 
Remember, until the war is ended, | 
most of us are going to have more | 
extra money for things we cannot buy, | 
than we have ever had. It’s no prob- 
lem to get ceiling prices for any foods 
now available. Most housewives don’t 
have to pinch pennies today—all they 
have to worry about is new ways to 
prepare the restricted list of foods | 
that are available. 

The sooner you get this one going, 
the sooner you will start to prop up | 
the sagging food linage figures that all | 
of us see every month. 


BP 

ADS AID IN RECORD | 

On April 22, the Canadian Press | 
carried a story across the Dominion | 
stating that the three reserve army | 
units in Windsor, Ont., had enlisted | 
468 men. This is a Dominion-wide | 
record in the big spring recruiting 
campaign which ended April 24. The 
general chairman of the Windsor Com- 
mittee was Hil F. Best, well-known | 
newspaper advertising man. Key .-ig- 
ures on his committee were a news- 
paper editor, a city desk man and two 
reporters. The brunt of the Windsor 
campaign, which is being discussed al] 
over Canada, was borne by newspap2r 
space. The full cooperation of the 
Windsor Star was given Chairman 
Best, who said, “Without newspaper 
support, any campaign either civic or 
advertising, is lost. In Windsor, the 
Star places first things first, and gives 
freely of its space. We bought paid 

yace and received considerable pub- 
licity.” 


184 CHURCHES IN ADS 


One hundred eighty-four Minne- 
apolis churches were represented in 
the Minneapolis Star Journal and 
Tribune’s annual Easter church edi- 
tions Saturday, April 24. Advertising 
linage totaled 5,586 lines, eclipsing all 
previous Minneapolis church adver- 
tising records, for either Easter or 
Christmas. No advertising other than | 
church ads appeared in the five-page 
section. 


* 

AD BUREAU RELEASE | 

The New York Telephone Com- 
pany’s newspaper advertising cam- 
paign, which so successfully brought | 
about a reduction in unnecessary calls | 
to “Information,” is cited as a concrete | 
example of the wartime value of in- 
formative, institutional advertising in 
the current edition of “Advertising | 
Facts,” issued by the Bureau of Ad- | 
vertising, ANPA. (See E & P, March | 
6, page 12.) 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS own trucks, and the convoy, under the 
lieutenant’s quick organization, got out 
of the range of the explosions with all of 
a. : ° . . r its material intact. 
Fighting French Live Up to Fighting Name Hiriart, I learned, was killed! about 
’ a month after this episode. 
by JOHN LARDNER In the beginning some French outfits 
A : ; were so hard up for tools of war that they ) 
LuiED HEapquarters in Nortu superiors in the major art of maneuver fought almost exclusively with arms eap- ; 
AFRICA (by wireless) —At the moment and the subsidiary art of patrol tured from the enemy on raids and pa- } 
Gen. Alphonse Juin’s French army of Not long ago, before the French troops trols 
North Africa is in jubilant fettle. ‘The began to come into possession of their - 
stuff it has needed from the beginning to new supplies and equipment, a French The famous Constantine Division 
make its efficiency complete—modern reporter asked Gen. Dwight D Ejsen- led by Gen. Marie Joseph Edouard Wel- 
tools and resources of war and fuel for hower what he thought of the French vert, who was killed in action April 11, 
man and machine—is arriving in Africa contribution to the campaign Diplomati- - had at one time a motorized column com- 
from America by the shipload and find- cally, there may have been only one an- posed entirely of enemy vehicles and 
ing its way swiftly to the front lines swer for the general to make, but nothing armament. 
The French forces are a trusted link in in the rule book called for the quick and This Constaritine Division, assigned to 
the Allied chain of operations. The point spontaneous enthusiasm of the w ay he _ the covering positions for the larger part § 
I would like to underline now, however, made it of the Allied line in Southern Tunisia last } 
is that at no time in the campaign, even “Holy smoke, put it as strong as you _ fall, went to work with such arms as had 
in their long months of military poverty, like,” said General Ike. “they have been escaped the eyes of the Axis armistice 
were these troops token forces “carried wonderful and everybody who has fought commissions. Its advance column pa- 
along” merely for their symbolic or po- with them knows it.” trolled, reconnoitered, ambushed, and 
litical value ss blew up bridges and trains as far to the 
Anyone doubtful of this needs only to There w as, and is, many a star sol- east as Gabés and Sfax and it had nothing } 
talk with American and British soldiers — dier among the French in this campaign. but eighteen machine guns of 1918 vin- } 
with whom the French rubbed elbows I was told by Americans down near Fon- tage and 30 motorcycles } 
down the long shifting lines of the Tu-  douk recently of their own private debt General Welvert, who had been ; 
nisian battle from Cape Serrat on the sea to a young lieutenant named Jean-Fran- wounded three times previously, fell on } 
to the great salt marsh in the south. In a cois Hiriart. At a crossroads on the _ the field of battle as his troops, including 
vast variety of ways, large and small, the Pichon-Ousseltia road last winter, enemy Senegalese and Chasseurs d’Afrique, took 
almost weaponless Frenchmen were in- bombers one day hit a mine depot beside the heights which freed Pichon. and 
dispensable to the success of the opera- a caravan of trucks loaded with artillery opened up the way to the holy city of 
tions. They were qualified workmen per- _ shells. The jig seemed to be up with the Kairouan. The Allies marched into 
forming real concrete jobs. Their knowl- whole cargo when Lieutenant Hiriat run- Pichon on April 14, and its citizens, 
edge of the terrain and the loyalty they ning into the midst of the convoy rallied gathering in the square of this war-pocke«d 
commanded from the natives were un- the French drivers. The American drivers town, pooled their resources for a wreath 
} eaaled ) id they had no heading for cover turned back to their of flowers inscribed: “To Our Liberator.” 
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a IN 1929 a modest man with a quiet voice 
calmly announced two inventions ...two amazing, 
almost magic devices that made it possible for radio to 
“see” as well as to “hear.” 


This man was Dr. V. K. Zworykin of RCA Laboratories. 
And his research in electronics gave radio its electronic 
“eyes” known as the Iconoscope and the Kinescope. The 
former is the radio “‘eye”’ behind the camera lens; the latter 
is the receiver’s screen. 


Since that red-letter day in television history, ceaseless 
research in the science of radio and electron optics has 
established RCA Laboratories as the guiding light of 
television. 

The decade of the thirties saw television’s coming-of- 
age. It brought new scientific instruments and discoveries; 
it ibeine new techniques of showmanship; it even 
created new words—televise, 
telegenic. 


telecast, teleview, and 


In the evolution of television there have been “high 
spots”; historic milestones of progress; definite “firsts” — 
made possible by the services of RCA. 


1928 —1932—FROM THE FIRST 
EXPERIMENTAL STATION TO 
ALL-ELECTRONIC TELEVISION 


Station W2XBS, New York, was licensed to 
RCA in 1928 to conduct television experi- 
ments. Transmitter located at laboratory in 
Van Courtlandt Park, was later moved to 
Photophcone Building, 411 Fifth Avenue; then 
to New Amsterdam Theatre until 1931, when 
Operstions were transferred to Empire State 
| Duilding. 
On Jan. 16, 1930, Television pictures were 
transmitted by RCA from W2XBS at 411 Fifth 
Avenue and shown on 6-foot screen at RKO- 
Proctor’s 59th Street Theatre, New York. 


Television station W2XBS, operated by 
National Broadcasting Company, atop New 
Amsterdam Theatre, New York, opened for 
tests July 7, 1930, with the images whirled into 
space by a mechanical scanner. 


Empire State Building, the world’s loftiest sky- 
scraper, was selected by RCA as the transmitter 
and aerial site for ultra-short-wave television 
experiments using both mechanical and elec- 
trical scanners. Operation began October 30, 
1931. 

Field tests of 2.40-lire, all-electrocic television 
were made by RCA at Camden, N.J., with 
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BLAZING THE 


HOW ELECTRONIC TELEVISION WAS 
CREATED BY RCA LABORATORIES... 
HISTORIC STEPS IN THE EVOLUTION 
OF THIS NEW SCIENCE 


television signals relayed by radio from New 
York through Mt. Arney, N.J., for the first 
time, May 25, 1932. 


1936— OUTDOOR TELEVISION 





Television outdoors was demonstrated by 
RCA at Camden, N. J., on April 24, 1936, with 
local firemen participating in the program 
broadcast on the 6-meter wave. 


All-electronic television field tests of RCA 
began June 29, 1936, from ultra-short-wave 
transmitter in Empire State Building and aerial 
on the pinnacle releasing 343-line pictures. 


Radio manufacturers saw television demon- 
strated by RCA on July 7, 1936, with radio 
artists and films used to entertain. 


1937—ELECTRON “GUN” AND MOBILE 


Ning, 








TELEVISION DEMONSTRATED 


Electron projection “‘gun’’ of RCA was demon- 
strated on May 12, 1937, to Institute of Radio 
Engineers, with pictures projected on 8 x 10- 
foot screen. 


Television on 3 x 4-foot screen was demon- 
strated by RCA to Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers on October 14, 1937; pictures were 
transmitted from Empire State Building to 
Radio City. 


Mobile television vans operated by RCA- 
NBC appeared on the streets of New York for 
first time, December 12, 1937. 


1938 —BROADWAY PLAY TELEVISED 











"i 
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Scenes from a current Broadway play, ‘Susan 
and God,” starring Gertrude Lawrence, were 
telecast on June 7, 1938, from NBC studios 
at Radio City. 


RCA announced on October 20, 1938, that 
public television program service would be 
inaugurated and commercial receiving sets 
offered to the public in April, 1939. 


1939 —BASEBALL— KING GEORGE VI— 


FOOTBALL 


Opening ceremonies of the New York World’s 
Fair televised by NBC on April 30, 1939, i- 
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TELEVISION TRAIL 


cluded President Roosevelt as first Chief Exec- 
utive to be seen by television. 


“A first from the diamond.’ Columbia ys. 
Princeton, May 17, 1939, televised by NBC. 


Improved television “‘eye’’ named the “Orthi- 
con,” introduced by RCA on June 8, 1939, 
added greater clarity and depth to the picture. 


Television spectators in New York area on 
June 10, 1939, saw King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth at the World’s Fair, telecast by NBC. 
Brooklyn Dodgers-Cincinnati game telecast by 
NOC on August 26, 1939, was the first major- 
league baseball game seen on the air. 


First college football game—Fordham-W aynes- 
burg—televised by NBC, September 30, 1939. 


Television from NBC station in New York was 
picked up by RCA receiver in plane 20,000 


* 
«x 


Television pictures on 41x 6-foot screen were 
demonstrated at RCA annual stockholders 
meeting May 7, 1940, at Radio City. 


Republican National Convention was televised 
on June 24, 1940, through NBC’s New York 
station via coaxial cable from Philadelphia. 


Democratic National Convention films rushed 
by plane from Chicago for NBC were telecast 
in New York, July 15, 1940. 


President Roosevelt was seen by television 
throughout the Metropolitan areas as he ad- 
dressed Democratic rally, October 28, 1940, 
at Madison Square Garden. 


Election returns on November 5, 1940, tele- 
vised for first time by NBC, showed teletypes 
of press associations reporting the news. 


feet over Washizgton, D. C., 200 miles away, 1941 —HOME RECEIVERS— PRIZE FIGHT 


October 17, 1939. 


Television cameras of NBC scanned the scene 
in front of Capitol Theatre and in lobby at 
premiere of motion picture ‘““Gone With The 
Wind,’ December 19, 1939. 


1940 — HOCKEY— COLOR — TRACK 
BIRD’S-EYE TELEVISION 


Color television was demonstrated on February 
6, 1940, to Federal Communications Commis- 
sion by RCA at Camden, N. J. 


Pirst hockey game was televised by NBC camera 
ia Madison Square Garden, February 25, 1940. 


Basketball: Pittsburgh-Fordham, also NYU- 
Georgetown at Madison Square Gazden were 
televised by NBC, February 28, 1940, as first 
basketball games seen on the air. 


First Intercollegiate track meet at Madison 
Square Garden telecast on March 2, 1940. 


Using RCA’s new, compact and portable tele- 
vision transmitter, a panoramic view of New 
York was televised for the first time from an 
airplane on March 6, 1940. Television sight- 
seers as far away as Schenectady saw the bird’s- 
eye view of the metropolis. 

Premiere of television operaon March 10, 1940, 


featured Metropolitan Opera stars ia tabloid 
version of “‘Pagliacci.”’ 


First telecast of religious services on March 24, 
1940, from NBC Radio City studios, were seen 
as far away as Lake Placid. 

Ringling Brothers-Barnum and Bailey circus 
viewed on the air, April 25, 1949, through 
NBC electric camerain Madison Square Garden. 


RADIO CORPORATION 


RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 








—COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 


Television progress demonstrated to FCC on 
January 24, 19-41, included: home-television 
receiver with 1 3'2x 18-inch translucent screen; 
television pictures 15 x 20 feet on New Yorker 
Theatre screen; pictures relayed by radio from 
Camp Upton, Long Island, to New York; also 
facsimile multiplexed with frequency modula- 
tion sound broadcast. 


Television pictures in color were first put on 
the air by NBC from Empire State Building 
Transmitter on February 20, 1941. 


Large-screen television featuring Overlin-Soos¢ 
prize fight on May 9, 1941, at Madison Square 
Garden was demonstrated by RCA at New 
Yorker Theatre; also, on following days, base- 
ball games from Ebbets Field, Brooklya. 


Commercial operation of television began 
July 1, 1941, on a minimum schedule of 15 
hours a week. NBC’s station W NBT, New York, 
the first commercially licensed transmitter to 
go onthe air, issued the first television rate card 
for advertisers, and instituted commercial serv- 
ice with four commercial sponsors. 


Entry of the United States in World War II, 
enlisted NBC television in New York to aid ia 
illustrating civilian defense in air-raid instruc- 
tions in the New York area. 


1943—AMERICA AT WAR! 


Today RCA Laboratories, pioneer in the science 
ofelectronics, is devoting all its efforts tothe war. 


Yet, from the discoveries, developments and 
inventions made under the urgency of war, will 
come greater wonders for the Better Tomorrow 
of a peacetime world. 


OF AMERICA 


CREATOR OF ELECTRONIC TELEVISION 
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Short Takes 


MANY things are hard to get these 

days, and one Dallas citizen regis- 
tered a sarcastic complaint in the 
classified advertising columns of the 
Dallas News of April 16, as shown 
below. 


HOTELS, 





NOTICE 


RESTAURANTS, 

PIG STANDS, 

8TH SERVICE COMMAND. 

TPB GR AW 

Ete., Etc. 
WANTED: between the hours of 12:30 
and 2 p.m, on any d between April 
19th and April 22nd, 1943 (both in- 
clusive). 

ONE MEDIUM SLICE 


(area 24 square inches, not less than 
%-inch thick) 
RARE PRIME RIB 
ROAST BEEF 
with or without trimmings, served hot, 
ready to eat, at some suitable place 
within the following boundaries in the 


city of Dallas, Texas: On the east by 

St. Paul Street; on the north by Elm 

Street: on the west by Lamar; and on 

the south by Commerce Street. 
SUITABLE REWARD 

will be paid by the undersigned for 

information leading to its acquisition. 
F. T. AUNSPAUGH, 


Ervay, Dallas, 


Texas. 
s 
AV LEMONTE, Youngstown (O.) 

Vindicator reporter, has been fuss- 
ing about the butter situation and 
finally decided to make some himself. 
He got a half pint of cream and went 
to work, shaking it seven and a half 
minutes in a jar. This was only the 
beginning. He gathered up the little 
ball of butter, “washed” it in ice water, 
salted it and looked upon it with love. 
It was pale. So he added some food 
coloring. 

He also got some on his white shirt, 
ruining the shirt. Figuring his time, 
wear and tear on the shirt and other 
things, he had an eighth of a pound of 
butter which figures out at about 
$16.50 a pound. So he went out and 
bought a pound of oleo. 

o 


SNEAKING off on us, huh? 
Betty Grable Has 
Operation on Side 
Headline in the Los Angeles Times. 


s 

A STORY on the complaint to Rubber 

Czar William M. Jeffers that the 
supply of elastic tape for women’s 
panties and girdles has been ex- 
hausted and a_ serious situation 
threatens, carried the following head 
in the Washington Post of April 24: 


Rubber Situation 
Has Hit Bottom, 
Woman Complains 


Main and 


. 
WHEN Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins was quoted in an Associated 
Press dispatch from Montreal that 
women workers “have far outstripped 
the producing records of men formerly 


EAD 


AT WASHINGTON 


Che Evening Siar 


se aR Toe 








doing that work,” the San Diego 
(Cal.) Union copy desk took the op- 
portunity to announce in a headline 
that: 

Women War Workers Outstrip 
Men, Miss Perkins Reports 


f right Ideas 


Baubles for Buddies 


AS A result of its participation in the 

campaign sponsored by the San 
Francisco League for Service Men 
known as “Baubles for Buddies to 
Barter,” or “junk jewelry,” the San 
Francisco News reports that it has se- 
cured more than a thousand trinkets 
of this nature for use by men in the 
armed forces in the Pacific. 

This jewelry, mostly ten-cent store 
pieces, was contributed by business 





houses and householders and by 
school boys. “The stuff came in by the 
sackful,” said a spokesman for the 
News. 


The campaign had its inception in a 
request from the Pacific war zone for 
baubles that could be used by soldiers 
as bribes to secure the good will of 
natives. In publicizing the campaign, 
the News reports it ran a daily feature 
story over a period of a week. The 
public response was immediate, it was 
said. 


Share-Ride Idea 


THE Greenville (Mich.) Daily News 

is sponsoring as a free public service 
a Share-the-Ride plan which is worth- 
while and popular. If a person is 
planning an out-of-town trip in his 
car and has room for extra passengers 
he calls the Daily News and a notice 


to that effect is placed in the Share- | 


the-Ride column. Likewise, a person 
in need of transportation makes his 
wants known in the same fashion. 

Each day the News carries such 
items as: 


Going to Detroit Saturday afternoon, rev 
turning Sunday evening. Room for two pas 
sengers. Phone... 

Wanted—Ride to Houghton Lake any 
~y this week. Will share expenses. 
Call... 


Bowling Tourney 


TEAMS from more than 51 war manu- | 


facturing plants in the Los Angeles 
area, representing more than 400,000 
employes, already have entered the 





Los Angeles Examiner’s war indus- | 


tries bowling tournament. 

The event gets under way May 
2; concludes May 9. Entries are 
restricted to top teams of bona fide 
war plants (90% or more of whose 
work is for the government). The 
tournament is sanctioned by 
American Bowling Congress. 

Each team will bowl three games 





Contest Winners 


The co-entry 
Daddio, Jr., 


Loeb, won 


of Ralph R. 
and Jeanette 
War 


Bond, first prize in The New 


the $500 


York Sun's sixth annual 
Father's Day promotion cam- 


paign competition. 


The ahaa Sun 


NEW YORK 
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and will be entered in one of three 
groups depending upon past perform- 
ances. Each will be handicapped. 
Team with best score in each group 
will be awarded Hearst Trophies and 
team members also will receive 
trophies. 

The tournament is strictly a good- 
will builder and is being handled 
jointly by the Examiner’s circulation 
promotion and sports departments. 
Promotion consists of sports section 
stories and pictures, cartoons, radio, 
rack cards and display ads in the 
Examiner. 


New Society Pictures 
FOR the first time in the history of 
the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, fac- 
tory girls’ pictures were recently 
featured on the Sunday society page. 
The picture portrayed women at work 
in South Bend plants, showing how 
they are helping to relieve manpower 
shortage. 


Free Copies 

THE Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald- 
Journal is sending to all employes 

in the armed forces their choice of the 

morning or afternoon paper. The 

papers are sent free on request and 


will go overseas as the men are ivang. 
ported to the veriows war zones, 


HOOSIERS MEET 


A meeting of visiting Indiana pyp. 
lishers and Hoosiers in New Yogk 
last week during the ANPA session 
was greeted with a surprise in quan. 
tity and quality of speakers—Wendelj 
L. Willkie of Alexander, Ind.; Hilton 
U. Brown of the Indianapolis News: 
Will H. Hays, czar of the Motion Pig. 
ture Industry; Ben F. Lawrence of 
the Indianapolis Star; C. Walter Me. 
Carthy, editor of the Indianapolis 
News, and George B. Wellbaum 
founder of the Sons of Indiana of 
New York. When Mr. Willkie ang 
his escort, Mr. McCarthy, arrived at 
the Advertising Club of New York 
for the luncheon they were directed 
by mistake to the Civic Forum Meet. 
ing in the regular dining room, where 
21 members of the War Labor Board 
were scheduled to speak. Mr. Will. 
kie received an unexpected ovation, 
and was told the Indiana Meeting 
was on the fourth floor, presided over 
by Col. Wm. H. Rankin, president of 
the Public Relations & Advertising 
Company. 








Coptured Axis Consuls in U Saaz 
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Workers Angered 


Press Southeast of Captured Sbertio, 
Shai Positions in Northern Tuninie 
. 






Lost Ration 
Books Will Be ¢. F 
Aivd pata 








Absentecism Tos | 
Strike Losses 


Losses Are Increasing, Knox Totty 
Group Heoring on Work or Fight’ Bal 





NAZIS ADMIT. im F RZHEV 


Allies Pursue 1000 Wak KNOX WARNS OF 
Rommel Tankscon Pint 10% CASUALTY LIST | 


Reveots Ploms tor Navy “Big Enough to Dominate Sees 
All Over the World”-Will Be 2,250,000 by July, 1946 












Congratulations to 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Winner of 
The 1943 F. Wayland Ayer Award 


For excellence in typography, make-up and press work 


The Jersey Journal is proud to have been selected 
from a group of more than 1,000 English Language 
newspapers of the United States for honors in this 
exhibition in the 10,000 to 50,000 circulation group 


T rlE JERSEY JOURNAL 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, 
e New York 


BROOKS & FINLEY 
e Philadelphia 


e Chicago 
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Reporter Denies 
Bribe Charge, 
Asks Investigation 


St. Louis Star-Times 
Carries Staff Man’‘s 
Statement 


Sr. Louis, April 27—Julius Klein, 
reporter for the St. Louis Star-Times, 
denied in a signed statement in his 
paper today that he offered $1,500 
each to two witnesses if they would 
change their testimony in grand jury 
investigation arising out of the death 
in a police cell here last July 27 of 
Edward Melendes, Mexican waiter. 

Klein, who was assigned by Ralph 
M. Blagden, managing editor ef the 
Star-Times, to investigate the Me- 
lendes death, was accused by Assistant 
Circuit Attorney Henry G. Morris of 
offering the money to James Carleton 
and Warren Gresham, who have dis- 
closed before a grand jury that An- 
drew Brinkley allegedly had boasted 
to them that he had beaten Melendes 
while they were cell mates. 

Klein Asks Investigation 

Klein’s published statement followed 
Morris’ announcement that “the facts 
revealed by James Carleton and War- 
ren Gresham arising out of the effort 
of Julius Klein to pay them $1,500 
each to repudiate their grand jury 
testimony of necessity makes it a case 
for grand jury investigation.” 

Klein, in his signed statement, said: 

“The charges that I offered to pay 
Carleton and Gresham $1,500 each to 
repudiate their grand jury testimony 
are absolutely false and utterly with- 
out foundation. I invite a grand jury 
investigation and will be happy to give 
the grand jury all the facts, waiving 
immunity from indictment. 

“At no time did I offer Carleton or 
Gresham any money. At no time did 
I even imply that they could get any 
money from me or the Star-Times or 
anyone else. I never gave them any- 
thing except a 15-cent package of 
cigarets to split between them, and 
two or three cigarets from my pack. 

“On three occasions I interviewed 
Carleton and Gresham in City Jail. 
Their statements to me were entirely 
voluntary. They said they had a sen- 
sational story to tell, which would 
help clear up the Melendes case, but 
they were afraid to tell it while both 
were in City Jail. 

“Both Carleton and Gresham told 
me that if they told the whole truth of 
their connection with the Melendes 
case, it would clear Andrew Brinkley 
in the death of Melendes and would 
repudiate their previous statements 
accusing Brinkley.” 

First Indictment Dismissed 

Following the death of Melendes af- 
ter he had been picked up by police 
on a strong-arming charge, three city 
detectives were indicted by a grand 
jury with manslaughter in connection 
with Melendes’ death. These indict- 
ments were later dismissed on the 
ground that the judge hearing the case 
had unduly influenced the grand jury. 

Andrew Brinkley, a cell mate of 
Melendes, was later indicted by a 
grand jury with second degree mur- 
der, largely on the testimony of Carle- 
ton and Gresham. 


ce 

BASKETTE NAMED 

Syracuse, N. Y., April 26—Floyd M. 
Baskette, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at Emory university, Atlanta, 
Ga., has been named professor of jour- 
nalism in the School of Journalism, 
Syracuse university, and manager of 
the New York Press Association to 
succeed E. Marion Johnson, resigned. 


Professor Baskette will begin his 
duties June 1 when Professor John- 
son leaves to head a new department 
of planning and research for the Delta 
Air corporation in Atlanta, Ga. Bas- 
kette holds bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism. He has 
served on the editorial staffs of the 
Columbia Missourian, -the Alamosa 
(Colo.) Courier, the Pueblo (Colo.) 
Star-Journal, Atlanta Constitution. 


JOINS CIRCUS 


Ray Peacock, for three years a 
writer of special features for the As- 
sociated Press in New York, this week 
joined the Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey Circus press department. He 
will operate as a story man under 
Roland Butler, general press repre- 
sentative, and succeeds Frank Bra- 
den. Peacock has been with the AP 
since 1937 and was on the road with 
the circus during the past two seasons 
doing features for the AP. He has 
previously worked on the La Crosse 
(Wis.) Tribune, Dubuque (Iowa) 
Telegraph-Herald and the Gary 
(Ind.) Post-Tribune. 





programs on maps. 
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national advertising strategy. 


... and no foolia’. 






Military specialists first plot their 
It is necessary 
for them to know the character of 
miles and the tempo of people. 
such scientific charts are conscien- 
tiously studied, success is far more 


Maps play an equally vital part in 


is the extent of the market . . 
important are surrounding terrains 
. . . Just what territory is encompassed 


BATTLES ARE OFTEN WON BY 
TERRITORIAL PLANNING 


In telling the market story of Johnstown it is 
absolutely necessary to repeat the significance of 
an area-map. It visualizes potential sales and the 
magnitude of a very unusual series of zones. 
Shrewd space-buyers tell us that this small map 


An ABC Trading Area of more than 345,869. 
Use this map in advertising’s war-time strategy. 
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F. L. Taylor Is New 
Hearst Chief 
In Milwaukee 


Seattle Star 
Executive Succeds 
Henry Fris on Sentinel 


MitwavkeEE, April 26—Frank L. Tay- 
lor, formerly publisher of the Seattle 
(Wash.) Star, has been appointed pub- 
lisher of the Milwaukee Sentinel, the 
general management of the Hearst 
Newspapers has announced. He suc- 
ceeds Henry H. Fris, publisher of the 
Sentinel for several years, who has 
been seriously ill for several months 
and will be incapacitated for an in- 
definite period. 

Mr. Taylor is one of the best known 
newspaper executives in the North- 
west. He started as advertising solici- 
tor of the Seattle Star in 1922 and 
became progressively manager of the 
Northwestern Newspaper Association, 
national advertising manager of the 
Seattle Star, national advertising di- 
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rector of the Scripps League of News. 
papers, business manager of the 
kane Press, publisher of the same Pe. 
per, publisher of the Portland New. 
Telegram, assistant publisher and they 
publisher of the Seattle Star. He ». 
signed the latter post to come to Mj. 
waukee, 

Mr. Fris recently suffered a hea 
attack on a Southern Pacific trai, 
en route to San Antonio in company 
with Dr. Frank F. Barham, region, 
director of Hearst Consolidated Ney. 
yapers, and Don G. Keeler, busing 
manager of the Los Angeles Herald ¢ 
Express. He was taken to the San, 
Rosa Hospital in San Antonio, y, 
Fris will continue as a member of th 
Hearst organization and will be q. 
signed to another executive position 


at 

UNION MEN BUY PAPER 

Through an arrangement with th 
Milwaukee Federated Trades Coungj 
every AFL union member will becom 
a subscriber to the Milwaukee Lab 
Press, weekly. Al Harvey is edit 
formerly with the Milwaukee Seng. 
nel. Elmer A. Krahn, formerly with 
the Post, is business manager. 
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brings into sharp focus the territory dominated 
by our newspapers . 
town-itself” market. 

There is a Metropolitan District, for example 
of 151,781. See how the city of Johnstown rip 
ples out to an intimately responsive buying ated, 


. . beyond any mere “Johns 


for shopping as a “next-door 


Metropolitan Johnstown is almost 4 
market in its OWN right. 
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City Zone Pepuletion 
Trede Area Population 345.869 With Lece!l Ownership Monegemen? Cleculetion $4,375 
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THE MAGNA CHARTA OF THE U. S. MERCHANT MARINE 


+ I 


From the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended: “Tt is necessary for the national defense 


and development of its foreign and domestic commerce that the United States shall have a 

+k merchant marine (a) sufficient to carry its domestic waterborne commerce and a substantial 

x portion of the waterborne export and import foreign commerce of the United States, and to 
provide shipping service on all routes essential for maintaining the flow of such domestic and 

foreign waterborne commerce at all times, (b) capable of serving as a naval and military 

auxiliary in time of war or national emergency, (c) owned and operated under the United States flag by citizens of the United 
States insofar as may be practicable, and (d) composed of the best-equipped, safest, and most suitable types of vessels, con- 
structed in the United States and manned with a trained and efficient citizen personnel. It is hereby declared to be the poliey 
of the United States to foster the development and encourage the maintenance of such a merchant marine.” (Public Act 835) 


America could not win this war with 
warships and fighting men alone. With- 
out a fleet of merchant ships to carry 
supplies to distant bases, our Navy 
would be tied to its home ports, our 
Army couldn’t fight overseas! 

We almost went to a war in just such 
a state. Almost — except for a far- 
sighted Merchant Marine Act written 
to raise the U. S. from a poor 8th place 
among maritime nations. 


In 1936, Congress declared a mo- 
mentous U. S. policy: we must have 
American-flag ships adequate for our 
trade and security . . . we must have 
U. S.-built vessels, owned, operated 
and manned by citizens . . . and (though 
few foresaw today’s urgent need) ship- 
ping “capable of serving as a naval or 


OVERNIGHT NAVY! 


military auxiliary in time of war or 
national emergency.” 

Under the Act, the U. S. Maritime 
Commission enlisted American genius 
in the building and efficient manage- 
ment of a modern merchant marine. 
Progress in peacetime became a price- 
less asset when war came. New vessels 
and hard-won operating experience 
were ready. More ships were building 
... this year, 5 new merchant vessels 
a day join Democracy’s life-lines! 

All American Export Lines vessels 
have put on their war paint, and serve 
under the War Shipping Administra- 
tion in the biggest shipping job of all 


American Export Lines 





time. Today, they carry help, and hope, 
and strength to Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, Egypt, Burma, India and Cey- 
lon — the same lands where once they 
delivered the products of U. S. farms 
and factories in exchange for cargoes 
needed in our country. 

Some American Expert ships and 
men have been lost. The routes and 
cargoes — and the daily heroism — of 
the others are guarded secrets. But 
it is no secret that the “Overnight 
Navy’—- enlisted from all American 
shipping lines—is earning high honors 
for the U. S. flag on all the oceans of 
the world. 


























PRODUCTION 


TODAY THE COUNTRY’S LARGEST PRODUCER 
OF WAR MATERIALS 


During 1942 war production in General Motors 
increased rapidly. Deliveries in the fourth 
quarter were more than four times those in the 
fourth quarter of 1941 and were at an annual 
rate of more than three billion dollars. In reality, 
war production increased far more rapidly than 
dollar value indicates—thanks to decreases in 
cost of manufacture. General Motors’ interests 
and energies are concentrated on speeding war 
production, 


Types of War Equipment « Diesel Engines for Tanks, Trucks, Ships, Locomotives and Auxiliary Uses « Anti-Aircraft Guns and Gun Mounts « Tanks « Cartridge Cases 


x *x* MORE GOOD NEWS 


A REPORT 
TO THE NATION 


on General Motors’ Production, Employment, 
Economies and Frofits 
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PERFORMANCE 


THROUGH BATTLE TESTS WITH FLYING 
COLORS—THE WORLD AROUND 


General Motors’ war products are now being 
used by both the Army and Navy on battlefronts 
all over the globe. Reports of their effectiveness 
—and, in many cases, of decided superiority 
over enemy equipment—are evidence of the 
quality materials and precision workmanship 
going into their manufacture. The great variety 
of equipment furnished is indicated below—and 
there are additional secret weapons which 
cannot be listed. 
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SUBCONTRACTING 











THOUSANDS OF SUBCONTRACTORS AND 
SUPPLIERS ASSIST GENERAL MOTORS 


Continuing peacetime practices, thousands of 
subcontractors and suppliers—compani i 
have demonstrated production efficiency and 
ability to maintain quality—have been utilized 
by General Motors. This practice has resulted in 
the spread of approximately one-half of Ger- 
eral Motors’ war work to outside firms. Thousands 
of these subcontractors and suppliers are firm 
employing 100 people or less. 
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Allison Airplane Engines * Tank Destroyers * Navy Grumman Fighter and Bomber Planes « Pratt & Whitney Airplane Engines « Army Trucks * Bearings for Al 


* Tank Guns and Gun Mounts « Military Locomotives * Bomber Parts and Subassemblies * Gun Control Equipment + Airplane Automatic Pilots * Anti-Tank 


Guns « Batteries and Wiring Equipment for Planes, Tanks and Trucks * Shot and Shell * Ambulances « Bomb Parts « Carbines « Spark Plugs « Electrical 
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‘'KNOW-HOW”" 


ENGINEERING AND PRODUCTION 
KNOWLEDGE PRODUCES RESULTS 


The experience gained by General Motors over 
the years has proved of immense value in war 
work, This “Know-How” in the fields of engineer- 
ing ond manufacture has made possible quick 
conversion to war production, and resulted in 
simplification of design, improvement of quality 
and reduction in cost. This not only speeded up 
the work and got the job done, but saved man- 
power and millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money. 


WAGES REACH A NEW PEAK AS 
RATES AND HOURS INCREASE 


Along with increased employment and working 
hours, wages have risen substantially. Hourly 
workers, who averaged $43.41 weekly in 1941, 
averaged $54.91 in 1942—an increase of 
26%. The payroll for both salaried and hourly 
rate employes in 1942 was $859,314,062. 
G.M. paid $259,331 to employes for sugges- 
tions furthering the war effort. More than 
$7,000,000 was paid to employes through 
group insurance, 


EMPLOYMENT 
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EMPLOYMENT FIGURES HAVE MOUNTED 
TO AN ALL-TIME HIGH 


Although more than 50,000 G.M. people have 
joined the armed forces, employment in the 
U. S. and Canada rose to 370,000 in 1942— 
an all-time high. This increase involved great 
problems in training personnel. Hours worked 
increased to an average of 45.5 hours per 
week, compared to 40.7 hours in 1941. General 
Motors’ employment is spread through 107 plants 
in the U. S. in 46 communities in 13 states—and 
five plants in Canada. 


REDUCED COSTS 


SAVING MILLIONS OF DOLLARS FOR 
UNCLE SAM—AND YOU 


As a result of the industrial “Know-How” 
reviewed above, manufacturing costs*were so 
reduced that, by the end of 1942, more than 
$177,000,000 had been voluntarily returned to 
the government in price reductions, and there 
will be an additional $183,000,000 in price re- 
ductions which will apply to subsequent deliveries 
under existing contracts. 


SERVICE 
COOPERATION 








TECHNICAL TRAINING AND FIELD SERVICE 
TO ASSIST THE ARMED FORCES 


General Motors’ training schools for technicians 
of the armed services have graduated more 
than 11,000 men—will train approximately 
40,000 in 1943. Parts schedules have also been 
established, and maintenance units set up in 
combat areas. Technical observers are stationed 
at battlefronts, so that our engineers and 
mechanics, cooperating with the armed forces, 
can more rapidly improve the military effective- 
ness of weapons. 


PROFITS 


~- 


SALES VALUE PROFIT 


GENERAL MOTORS’ PROFITS WERE 
LOWER IN 1942 


The General Motors policy of limiting its rate of 
profits, before taxes, on its manufacturing busi- 
ness to about half of 1941 resulted in a net 
income from manufacturing of 444% of total 
sales. Common stock dividends were $2 per 
share in 1942, as compared with $3.75 per 
share in 1941, 


GENERAL MOTORS 


‘Victory ts Our Business!” 


Equipment for Airplanes, Ships, Tanks and Trucks * Machine Guns « Radio Receivers and Transmitters + Airplane Propellers * Naval Gun Housings * Parachute 


Flares and Flare Projectors « Aircraft Cannon * Gun Motor Carriages * Truck and Tank Engines * Helmet Liners « Instrument Panels for Tanks and Trucks 


* Machine Tools * Airplane Landing Gear Struts, Hydraulic Controls, Fuel Pumps and Other Equipment * Tank Tracks » Aluminum Engine Castings and Forg- 


ings * Tank and Truck Transmissions » ArmaSteel Castings for Tanks, Trucks and Guns « Military Vehicles * Aerial Torpedoes * And Many Other Products 
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A TOO CALM OUTLOOK 

LOOKING BACK on the deliberations of the 

Associated Press and American Newspaper 
Publishers Association conventions in New York 
last week, one can’t help observing the relative 
calm with which these men contemplated the 
future. To be sure, they recognized and pro- 
tested against possible controls of the press 
through extension of censorship and regulation of 
newsprint supply and prices—but their protests 
displayed little excitement or indication of dy- 
namic resistance to either of these processes. 
They face their destiny calmly, but speculation is 
in order as to whether their outlook is not too 
calm, whether their protests should not have 
been more specific and emphatic. 

Except for the official statement of the direc- 
tors of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, little specific recognition was given to the 
war censorship policies of the government. The 
ASNE rightly fought aaginst the extension of 
censorship to matters of no immediate military 
advantage to the enemy—especially the plans 
for limiting coverage of the international con- 
ference on food scheduled for May 18. That 
protest will probably win, but it might have gone 
further and started now a job for the whole press 
that will need doing before we get much deeper 
into the war. 

One phase of this task was discussed by Edwin 
L. James, who pointed out in the New York 
Times of April 25, that the public is being be- 
wildered by conflicting statements on the subma- 
rine danger to the United Nations cause. Mr. 
James referred to Mr. Churchill’s declaration that 
the submarine situation had shown some recent 
improvement, to several recent statements of 
less optimistic vein by Secretary Knox, and to 
the Truman committee’s finding that sinkings in 
1942 were at the rate of 1,000,000 tons per month, 
or ahead of then indicated rates of ship produc- 
tion. 

Neither Mr. James nor any other editor wants 
to publish information that could help our foes. 
He grants Mr. Churchill’s principle that the Brit- 
ish government (agreeing with our own) should 
do nothing to correct Germany’s fishing guesses. 
So does Eprtor & PusuisHer, but we agree with 
Mr. James that the Germans have at least a rea- 
sonable idea of the damage they have done. 

Eprtor & Pusiisner has said repeatedly that 
the American people can stand the truth, no mat- 
ter how unpleasant. In fact, it took the disas- 
ters of Pearl Harbor and the Far East to get us 
at fighting pitch, and that advantage was partly 
lost in the next few months when the government 
tried to give the newspapers “good headlines” on 
minor successes and sugarcoat losses. That only 
repeated the Allied blunder of the last war, when 
the generals and admirals had to be blown out 
of their 20-year sleep by Lord Northcliffe’s revela- 
tion of their bad management in the London 
Daily Mail. 

All governments have learned since 1916 how 
to keep bad news out of print—but that hasn’t 
helped our side toward victory. We are still 
taking only the first steps toward that goal, and 
we'll have to take many more than we should un- 
less our leaders awake to the fact that their treat- 
ment of news for the United Nations has too 
often been amateurish and undemocratic. 

Give us the news—and we'll turn out the men, 
the planes, the guns, and the ships, and all that 
that implies. Sit on the news, protect incom- 
petents and political jugglers, and the day of 
victory will be expensively deferred. 
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DANGEROUS ADVERTISING 
ONE OF THE interesting items offered in New 

York newspaper advertising on Easter Sun- 
day was a “commando knife,” also known as “the 
soldier’s best friend.” It is described as a 7-inch, 
razor-sharp, double-edge bayonet blade of the 
finest steel, with a number of other details. 

Puzzled by the sale of such a weapon to non- 
combatants, this reader found the answer near 
the bottom—‘“shipped in special mailing box for 
reforwarding to your man in service.” The price 
($10 prepaid) should indicate both high quality 
and value to the fighting men, but— 

One old soldier was still wondering why parents 
and friends should be expected by any advertiser 
to dig into their own pockets for the private 
armament of their fighters. All of us are paying 
taxes and buying bonds in unprecedented amounts 
to permit the government to do exactly the same 
job. If the government can’t buy and issue an 
equally good knife to its soldiers and Marines 
at far less than $10 per unit, somebody ought to 
look into military purchasing practices. 

If the government can do that—and we are 
certain that it can and does—why make such 
a deadly aim available to the criminal classes? 

As a matter of sound public policy, the sale of 
weapons designed only for slaughter ought to be 
strictly controlled, and prohibited unless the 
buyer can show a sound reason for his purchase. 


HOW DID WE GET THAT WAY? 
AN OLD and treasured friend, sharing the senti- 
ments we expressed last week on the 80th 
birthday of William Randolph Hearst, takes us to 
task for stating that Mr. Hearst had outlived all 
the contemporaries of his youth. “How do we get 
that way?” he asks, when we have before us the 
lively figures of Frank B. Noyes and Theodore W. 
Noyes, respectively publisher and editor of the 
Washington Star, and the genial young fellow 
Charles M. Palmer, 85, of the St. Joseph News- 
Press. Theodore Noyes has passed his 85th birth- 
day. Frank Noyes, honored last week by the 
Associated Press for 50 years’ consecutive service 
as either president or member of the board, was 
87 years old on April 21. Both are still very 
much on the job, and both have been competitors 
to Mr. Hearst for a large part of their careers. 


So, “how did we get that way.” Well, the 
answer is not easy. The most plausible explana- 
tion we can make to ourselves and our readers is 
that folks like Mr. Hearst and the Noyes brothers, 
and Mr. Palmer don’t seem a bit older today than 
they did a quarter century ago to the folks who 
have watched their newspaper careers. It is hard 
to realize that so many leaves have been torn off 
their calendars, and we trust that the newspaper 
business will continue to have the benefit of their 
wise and courageous guidance for many years to 
come. And if we have overlooked any other great 
journalistic octogenarians in this amende, we 
hope for their forgiveness. 





ADVERTISING AND VICTORY 
THE UNITED STATES within the next fq 
days will have concluded an effort to yj 
$13,000,000,000 or more in War Bonds. The 
will undoubtedly be reached and passed. Whethe 
it will attain its objective of putting the maje 
portion of that $13,000,000,000 into the hands ¢ 
individual investors, or whether it will wind up y 
former loans have, largely in the vaults of the big 
banks, is a question to which there is no immed. 
ate answer. 
It is vitally necessary that these loans be take 
up by the millions of our people. It is necessary, 
that they become personal assets of the millioy 
and not the basis for an inflation of credit thy 
would certainly be disastrous to our country; 
future, as they would be if the banks were to k 
the final owners. To get that widespread distriby. 
tion of bonds, it is imperative that every mea, 
be used for the stimulation of public intereg 
The primary instrument for that stimulation ) 
newspaper advertising, and it goes without saying 
more that newspaper advertising has not bey 
used efficiently by the government up to noy 
Take the example of Canada, reported i 
Epitor & PusBiisuer last week. The first Cam. 
dian Victory loan, in June, 1941, resulted in sas 
of $836,820,250 to 968,259 purchasers. The Sw. 
ond Victory Loan, in February, 1942, yieldei 
$997,503,000 from 1,681,325 buyers. The Thin 
Victory Loan, in October, 1942, brought $91, 
356,500 from 2,041,610 subscribers. The Fourth 
Loan which started this week has the objectir 
of raising $1,100,000,000 from a minimum ¢ 
3,000,000 purchasers. We have not a doubt thi 
objective will be approximated, difficult as it my 
be for a nation of 12,000,000 people. The ke; 
to the ever-increasing ratio of participation by 
Canadians in the war finance efforts can be fowl 
in the Dominion Government’s wise, persistet 
and intelligent direction of newspaper advertisiny, 
and of every other available medium. 
Canada undertook its advertising program wil 
resolution. It accepted advertising as a grow: 
up institution, an established channel for the pr 
motion of sales. At no time among Canada 





officials, advertisers or newspaper people has ther 
been any nonsense about advertising of bonds« 
other government needs becoming a subsidy 
the press. The Canadian newspapers have olta 
been more outspoken in criticism of Domina 
and provincial affairs than most of the U.‘ 
dailies whieh have been most emphatic in repit 
ating the suggestion of subsidy. The Otun 
government has bought space—the opportu} 
to talk to 12,000,000 people at one time—anl! 
has claimed no other rights for its expenditus 
It got its money’s worth, too. The cost for # 
vertising of the Canadian loans to date has 
4-100 of 1% of the total securities sold, a = 
sum. 

What Canada has done can be done on 4 
side of the border, and with even greater suc 
per dollar of investment and it will have to 
done as Canada did it, if the Treasury is to 
tain its objective of selling more than $70, 
000,000 in 1943. Epitor & Pusisner is ™ 
than ever strongly of the opinion that w 
newspaper advertising is bought and placed wi 
it is needed to do the most good and on a sttil 
business basis and with copy prepared accotl 
to established commercial standards, the ye 
financial goal will not be reached. With n 
per advertising, prepared and placed on the P 
Canada has successfully demonstrated, 4 
ment of the objective will be assured. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, owner 
“and editor of the Emporia (Kan.) 
Gazette, and his wife, Mrs. Sallie 
Lindsay White, 
who had hoped 
to spend their 
golden wedding 
anniversary on a 
trip to Santa Fe, 
N. M., were still 
in Roosevelt 
Hospital, New 
York, April 27 
after having 
spent more than 
a week there re- 
covering from 
illnesses. Mr. 
White was re- 
ported to be recovering from dou- 
ble pneumonia. Both he and Mrs. 
White were stricken last week 
while attending the Waldorf conven- 
tions. Mr. White, who is 75 years 
old, was said not be in danger. Mrs. 

White, 73, was reported on the way to 
recovery from her bout with influ- 
enza. Their Sante Fe trip was planned 
because that was where they went 
after their marriage in 1893. 

Everett W. Pate, owner and pub- 
lisher of the Rogers (Ark.) Daily 
News since 1929, has announced that 
on orders from physicians he is re- 
linquishing active details of publish- 
ing the paper, resigning as chairman 
of the Benton County Draft Board 
and dropping his participation in civic 
work. He said he will retain “broad 
directional authority” over the paper’s 
management, which will be handled 
by Mrs. Inez Whitlock, his assistant 
for seven years. 

Kenneth G. Meuser, co-publisher of 
the Monett (Mo.) Daily Times since 
January, 1942, has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner, Menzo Hainline, 
in the publication and is now sole 
owner. In the same _ transaction 
Meuser sold his one-half interest in 
the Lawrence County Record, a week- 
ly newspaper at Mt. Vernon, Mo., to 
Hainline. The Record will be pub- 
lished with Hainline as owner and Al 
Mason, former Superior, Wis., news- 
paperman, as editor. Meuser formerly 
edited newspapers at Olathe, King- 
man, and Herington, Kansas, before 
moving to Monett. 

George McCullagh, publisher of the 
Toronto Globe & Mail, returned this 
week to New York aboard an Ameri- 
can Export plane from a European 
visit. 

W. F. Allen, jr., publisher of the 
Lindsay (Okla.) News, has been dis- 
charged from the Army and has re- 
turned to Lindsay, where he will re- 
sume charge of the paper. 

Major Lew B. Brown, veteran pub- 
lisher of the St. Petersburg Evening 
Independent, who suffered a severe 
heart attack three months ago and 
has been confined to his home since, 
is showing marked improvement. 
Major Brown expects to visit his of- 
fice in the very near future. He will 
be 82 years old June 13. 

Arthur A. Porter, who had been 
editor of the Portage (Wis.) Register- 
Democrat for 33 years until he sold 
his interest in the daily last October, 
with Mrs. Porter observed 60 years 
of married life April 21. 

Richard Lloyd Jones, publisher of 
the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, is improv- 
ing rapidly at St. Johns Hospital in 

, where he underwent a serious 
operation. 

Fred Naeter, co-publisher of the 
Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian, 
was recently elected a member of the 








William A. White 





Constitutional Convention which will 
write a new constitution for Missouri. 
He will be the representative of daily 
newspapers in the convention. 


Kenneth C. Crabb, manager of the 
Grinnell (Ia.) Herald-Register, was 
recently elected president of the Iowa 
Press Association. G. E. Whitehead, 
publisher of the Perry Daily Chief, 
succeeds Mr. Crabb as vice-president 
of the association. 





In The Business Office 


MR. and MRS. BUSH JONES of 

Fort Worth, Tex., have announced 
the birth of a daughter April 23 at 
Methodist Hospital, Fort Worth. Mr. 
Jones is national advertising manager 
of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 


W. R. Beaumier, manager of the 
Lufkin (Texas) Chamber of Com- 
merce, has become editor-manager of 
the Lufkin Daily News and Lufkin 
Publishing Company. He succeeds 
Jack McDermott, who has been com- 
missioned a captain in the Marines. 


Sydney S. Gould has joined the staff 
of the Goose Creek (Texas) Sun as 
advertising manager. He formerly 
was with the Allentown (Pa.) Call- 
Chronicle. F. L. A. Gerspaci has 
joined the Sun as mechanical super- 
intendent. He formerly was with 
Newsday at Hempstead, L. I, but 
previously had been with the Sun. 

Edmund M. Barsham, whe had been 
connected with the advertising force 
of the Wilmington (Del.) News-Jour- 
nal Co., and one of its predecessors, 
Every Evening, for 23 years, has re- 
tired. In recognition of his long 
services he was feted Monday evening 
by officials of the company and fellow 
workers. He was presented with a 
purse and other gifts. 


Joseph Silver, formerly of the 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger adver- 
tising staff, now is night manager of 
the News Theater in Philadelphia. 

Al Charlebois, for the past seven 
years in charge of food advertising, 
merchandising and sales promotion for 
the Detroit Free Press, has been ap- 
pointed branch manager of the Pepsi- 
Cola bottling works in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Irving Davis, promotion manager of 
the American Weekly for the past 12 
years, has resigned and has joined 
Esquire as promotion manager. His 
headquarters will be at the magazine’s 
New York office where he will also 
serve as managing editor of Apparel 
Arts. 








In The Editorial Rooms 


PAUL BLOCK, JR., associate editor 

of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, has 
been appointed to an industrial fel- 
lowship in the Mellon Institute at 
Pittsburgh on iodine. Mr. Block re- 





cently completed work at Columbia | 


University for a degree of doctor of 
philosophy in which he did extensive 
research on the synthesis of organic 
compounds of iodine. 
problems will be preparation of an 
effective but stainless iodine. Mr. 
Block is a Yale University graduate, 
studied two years in the Harvard 


One of his | 





Graduate School and continued his | 


advanced work in chemistry at Co- 
lumbia University. He will continue 
his newspaper connection. 

Max B. Cook, promotion editor and 
aviation editor of Scripps-Howard 


Newspapers, New York, addressed the | 
Nieman Foundation for Journalism at | 


Harvard University April 28 on “The 


Origin and Development of Editorial | 


Promotion.” 
Ernest E. LaBranche, a member of 


the copy desk staff of the Worcester | 


(Mass.) Telegram, left this week for 
Hollywood where he will become a 
technical advisor on military 


American battery in France during 
the first World War. Mr. LaBranche 
is on a two-months leave of absence. 
He is the author of “An American 
Battery in France,” many of the se- 


quences from which will be used in | 


the film. He served as a corporal 
under Major Cavanaugh in Battery 
E, 102nd Field Artillery, Yankee Di- 
vision, and assisted in carrying the 
major when he was wounded in bat- 
tle. 
14 years. 

C. M. Harger, editor of the Abilene 
(Kan.) Reflector-Chronicle, has been 
elected vice-president of the Abilene 
National Bank. 

G. A. Martin, editor of the Santa 
Maria (Cal.) Daily Times, was hon- 
ored recently by the local chapter of 
the Future Farmers of America as 
having contributed most to the agri- 
cultural advancement of the Santa 
Maria Valley during the past year. 

Norman Shaw, managing editor of 
the Cleveland (O.) Press, returned to 
his desk Monday after a three weeks’ 
absence on account of illness. 

Francis Stilley, who has been city 

(Continued on next page) 
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the world’s 
leading 
column 

lengthens 
its lead 








For some time The Washington 
Merry-Go-Round has been the 
most widely circulated newspaper 
column in the world. 


Its clients today total 602, the 
sum of their circulation is about 
20 million. 


And this surpassing ceiling is 
steadily, noticeably rising. e 
Washington Merry-Go-Round is 
adding subscribers right now at 
the rate of better than a new one 
a week. 


Your territory may be one of the 
dwindling number of places 
where The Washington Merry- 
Go-Round is still available. “Tt 
so and if you wish to add the 
world’s leading column to your 
present group of features, we will 
be glad to quote terms. 
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editor of the Shawnee (Okla.) News- 
Star for the last six months, has 
been named managing editor to suc- 
ceed Lieut. (jg) Jack Spencer, who 
left for Quonset Point, R. I., for train- 
ing last week. 


Robert D. Hale, formerly city edi- 
tor and general assignment reporter 
on the Salt Lake City (Utah) Tele- 
gram for 12 years, has joined the copy 
desk of the San Diego (Cal.) Union. 


James Maxwell Murphy, recently 
assistant to the midwest news editor 
of Columbia Broadcasting Co., in Chi- 
cago, has returned to Milwaukee to 
assume duties with the Milwaukee 
news office of the Chicago Tribune. 


James B. Gibson, formerly with the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar, has 
been added to the reportorial staff of 
the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch. 
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born Chinese, has been appointed a 
rewrite “man” on the Los Angeles 
Daily News. Miss Laung worked the 
courthouse beat on the old Los An- 
geles Record and for a Chicago paper, 
but for the past few years has been 
keeping house for her husband. 


Les Wagner, son of the late Rob 
Wagner, author, painter and magazine 
editor, has been appointed assistant 
city editor of the Los Angeles Daily 
News. He was moved up from re- 
write. 


J. C. Wolfe of the Peoria Journal- 
Transcript is now on the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch copy desk and Bob 
Duffe of the Peoria paper has joined 
the reportorial staff of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


Dick Everett, former St. Louis 
newscaster, has taken over the Mis- 
souri legislature reporting for the St. 
Louis Star-Times, replacing Julius 
Klein, who is doing general assign- 
ments. 


Robert A. Wilson, a former member 
of the news staff of the Richmond 
(Va.) News-Leader, has been ap- 
pointed an associate regional execu- 
tive of the USO. Before joining the 
News-Leader, Wilson was connected 
with the Charlottesville (Va.) Daily 
Progress. 


Fred M. Mollenkoph, city editor of 
the Toledo Blade, sat in on the city 
desk of the Detroit News for a day 
last week at the conclusion of a tour 
in which he studied newsroom opera- 
tions in five cities. Earlier, he visited 
the Cincinnati Times-Star, Indianapo- 
lis News, Chicago Daily News and 
Milwaukee Journal. 

Milton Lowe, military editor, 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, re- 
signed last week to go to the New 
Britain (Conn.) Herald as telegraph 
editor. 

Fred H. Rush has resigned from the 
Chicago Tribune copy desk to accept 
a similar position on the Cleveland 
(O.) Press. ; 

Jack Clowser, veteran Cleveland 
newspaperman, has resigned as pub- 
licity director at Case School of Ap- 
plied Science and has joined the sports 
staff of the Cleveland (O.) Press. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Gross wel- 
comed an infant daughter to their 
home on April 19 born in the Good 
Samaritan Hospital, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Mr. Gross is a member of the Toledo 
Blade editorial staff. 


William G. Holbrook, who has 
served several months in the Medical 
Corps of the Army, having been sta- 
tioned at Atlanta, Ga., has been hon- 
orably discharged because he is over 
the 38 age limit, and has resumed his 
position on the copy desk of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 


Nell Johnson and Sue Brown have 
been added to the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion’s editorial staff as copygirls, the 
first the paper has employed. 

Miss Eulalee McDowell, formerly 
with papers in Augusta, Ga., and of 
the editorial staff of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal and lately of the Atlanta of- 
fice of the Office of Civilian Defense, 
will join the Washington, D. C., bu- 
reau of the United Press next week. 

W. F. Caldwell, southern manager 
of the Associated Press; John Fulton, 
program director of WGST, Atlanta; 
Lee Fuhrman, night city editor of the 
Constitution, and C. E. Gregory, po- 
litical reporter of the Atlanta Journal, 


_were initiated as professional mem- 


bers of the Sigma Delta Chi, national 
professional journalism society, in 
Atlanta April 27. 

Louise Pierson, actively engaged 
for some time in helping to get out 
the Philadelphia Record’s war indus- 
trial section, has resigned to join her 
husband, employed in a war industry 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


in Hartford, Conn. May Schupack 
has been transferred from the Rec- 
ord’s city staff to fill up the vacancy. 


Ruth Bolger, city desk assistant at 
the Philadelphia Record, has flown to 
see her Army Air Forces son married 
at March Field, Cal. 

Mrs. Virginia Million (nee Nelson), 
formerly with the Clinton (Ok.) Daily 
News and the Daily Oklahoman of 
Oklahoma City, Meredith Williams, 
formerly publicity director for ex- 
Governor Leon C. Phillips of Okla- 
homa, and Mrs. Rosemary Redding, 
recently of the Indianapolis Times, 
are new reporters with the St. Louis 
Star-Times. 

Don Murray, St. Louis Star-Times 
reporter, has resigned to return to 
assume management of the Jonesboro 
(Ark.) Daily Tribune, of which he is 
part owner. 


Erland Ericson, city editor of the 
Jacksonville (Ill.) Daily Journal, has 
joined the pictures staff of the Asso- 
ciated Press bureau in Chicago. 

Gilbert Killinger, news editor of 
the Collinsville (Ill.) Herald, was re- 
cently elected, mayor of that city. 

Mrs. Virginia A. Cowan, formerly 
city and wire editor of the Concordia 
(Kan.) Daily Blade-Empire, has joined 
the editorial staff of the Kannapolis 
(N. C.) Daily Independent. 

Ed W. Davis, city editor of the Wil- 
son (N.C.) Times, is running for elec- 
tion to the board of aldermen. 

Mrs. Mary Gordy Murria has been 
named city editor of the Columbus 
(Ga.) Ledger and Sunday Ledger-En- 
quirer. Mrs. Murria has been con- 
nected with the papers at Columbus 
for some time and previously worked 
on the Dalton (Ga.) News. 

Edward Burns, Chicago Tribune 
sports writer, was recently elected 
chairman of the Chicago chapter of 
the Baseball Writers’ Association of 
America, succeeding Howard Roberts, 
Chicago Daily News, who has resigned 
to accept a commission in the U. S. 
Navy. Herbert Simons, Chicago 
Times, was elected vice-chairman and 
John Phillips, Howe News Bureau, 
re-elected as secretary. 

Phil Dodd, formerly publicity di- 
rector of the Chicago chapter of the 
American Red Cross, has joined the 
Chicago Tribune editorial department 
as a reporter. 

Harry B. Nason, Jr., formerly of the 
New York Evening, Post and Philadel- 
phia Evening Ledger, is sitting in tem- 
porarily as feature editor at the Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Virginia Cheney, homemaking ex- 
pert at the Philadelphia Inquirer, is 
teaching cooking to a class of blind 
women one night a week at the newly 
organized Philadelphia Lighthouse for 
the Blind. 

Margaret Lukes Wise, for many 
years with the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, and within recent times a 
contributor to various American 
magazines, has joined up with the 
Pennsylvania State Department of 
Agriculture. 

Charles G. Reinhardt, Philadelphia 
reporter and Sunday feature writer 
for many years, has left the Pitcairn 
aviation interests to accept a position 
at Harrisburg, Pa., in the State High- 
way department, under the admin- 
istration of Governor Edward T. 
Martin. 

Joseph Nolan, formerly of the 
Catholic Standard & Times and Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger, has joined 
the Inquirer’s rewrite staff. 

Roy Erwin, of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer’s photographic department, was 
a winner in a photographic exhibition 
staged at Paducah, Ky., under the 
auspices of the Paducah International 
Salon. 


‘is an instructor in an army flying 






Miss Dorothy E. Mawdsley, d 
Shrewsbury, has become engaged b 
Robert M. Crocker, city staff reports 
on the Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette. 


Ray O’Connor has returned to his 
rewrite job with the Albany (N, Y) 
Times-Union, after an honorable djs. 
charge from the Army. (He’s 38.) 

Thomas Connor, associate editor of 
the . Scranton Tribune-Scran 
recently was named the public rep- 
resentative of the War Man 
Commission in the Scranton-Wilkes. 
Barre area. 


Donald McCrea and Robert Arthy 
of the Scranton (Pa.) Times are gpy. 
ering the hard coal wage conferencs 
in New York. 

Charles Pike, former society editor, 
Quebec Chronicle and Quebec Chron. 
icle-Telegraph, who has been em. 
ployed by the Provincial government 
for the last 27 years, has retired on 
pension. 

Jean Louis Gagnon, city editor, 
Quebec L’Evenement-Journal, who js 
on loan to the British Ministry of 
Information from the Canadian Min. 
istry of Information, has returned tp 
Canada after eight months in England 
and North Africa. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ron G. Sercombe an- 
nounced birth of a son April 16, Mr. 
Sercombe is a member of the Read. 
ing (Pa.) Eagle reportorial staff. 

Carl Hoffman, former business man- 
ager for the Shenandoah (Pa.) Herald 
and late of the Harrisburg Telegraph, 
has recently been appointed to the 
Harrisburg Evening News staff asa 
reporter. 

Sidney Govenar, formerly with the 
Cape Cod (Mass.) Standard-Times, 
has joined the Boston bureau of the 
AP as a rewrite man. He replaces 
Charles Cain, III, who recently went 
into the armed forces. 


Barbara Landstratt, Mrs. Montine 
Robbins Williams, and Martha Dw- 
son, all graduates of the University 
of Georgia School of Journalism, have 
joined the Atlanta bureau of the 
United Press. 


Mrs. Wylene Righton Maddux, 
former member of the staff of the 
Savannah (Ga.) Morning News, ha 
joined the staff of the Atlanta burea 
of the United Press. Her husband, 
Francis Maddux, former member o 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal sports staff, 
has been reported missing at sea. 

Charles Davis, Jr., Albany (N. Y) 
Times-Union rewrite man, has joined 
the New York Journal-American in 
the same capacity. 


With The Colors 


W. C. (TEX) REYNOLDS, vice-pres- 

dent, columnist and acting manaf- 
ing editor of the Racine (Wis.) Jour 
nal-Times, has been appointed as? 
captain in the U. S. Army, and no¥ 
is awaiting call. Reynolds is th 
second editor contributed to the se- 
vice by the Journal-Times. Frank # 
Lovell, who was managing editor @ 
the time he left in October, 1942, no¥ 
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school at Oxnard, Cal. 

Larry Hays, formerly of the Sa 
Francisco (Cal.) Chronicle, am 
writer-narrator for the national 
broadcast Marine Corps _progral 
“Halls of Montezuma,” has been pr 
moted from staff sergeant to the rani 
of first lieutenant at the San Dief! 
Marine Corps base. 

Glen Holznecht, who has been * 
sociated with the Green Bay (Wis) 
Press-Gazette’s advertising staff 
the last eight years, has been ind 
into the Army. ‘ 

Gordon Randolph, former memlé 

(Continued on page 30) 
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wes that magic name,“Lamour,” blazes on the mar- 
quees of America’s movie palaces, a million hearts 
fluter—a million coins go jingling through the ticket sellers’ 
windows. 

Public-wise exhibitors have learned through the years— 
that big names are always big “box office!” The movies have 
no monopoly on big names. Equally loved by millions— with 
the same passionate devotion as Dorothy Lamour is Tillie 
the Toiler, that trim little typist whose never-ending story 
has been followed by millions week-in, week-out for nearly 
twenty years in Puck-The Comic Weekly. 

Like an opening night at Grauman's Chinese Theatre in 





Watch for Dorothy Lamour 


in DIXIE 


a Paramount Technicolor Picture 
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Tillie the Toiler in The COMIC WEEKLY 


BIG NAMES are always BIG BOX OFFICE J 


Hollywood, Puck's colorful “lobby” is crowded with brilliant 
names— truly an ALL‘STAR CAST, including such marvel- 
ous old troupers as Jiggs and Maggie; muscle-bound Pop- 
eye; worldly- wise Skippy; lovable Blondie; goggle-eyed 
Barney Google; heroic Flash Gordon; smartly-groomed 
Tillie the Toiler; and the cain-raising Katzenjammers. 


A“ Box Office” Smash 


Talk about “box office”! Here is a “picture-page-theatre” 
with a waiting line of nearly 20,000,000 men, women and 
children attending every week. 

America’s shrewdest media experts have put Puck-The 








Comic Weekly at the top of their advertising lists— and jus- 
tified its rating to their clients with facts and figures. 

No other publication can offer the intensity of readership 
that Puck enjoys. None picks its markets quite so profitably 
from an advertiser's standpoint. For Puck-The Comic Weekly 
reaches the homes with money to spend— blankets the great 
industrial areas of the U.S.A.— where the most dollars today 
are being earned and spent. 

Puck's ALL STAR CAST has made The Comic Weekly an 
American institution. In the 12 years since its pages were 
opened to advertising, it has become a “box office” smash for 
some of America’s biggest and most important advertisers. 


Tie your message to the Big “BOX OFFICE” of 
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of the Milwaukee Journal editorial 
staff, has been graduated from the 
army administrative school at Fargo, 
N. D., and commissioned a second 
lieutenant. 

Jay R. House, formerly on the news 
staff of the Rawlins (Wyo.) Republi- 
can, is now a reporter for the public 
relations branch of post headquarters 
at Ft. Warren, Wyo. 

Fred M. Hopkins, editorial secretary 
of the Detroit News, was inducted by 
the Army last week and has been 
succeeded by Robert A. Diehl, for- 
merly of the reference library. 

Dr. Joseph T. Lynch, former special 
writer for the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union, has been promoted to lieu- 
tenant (s.g.) in the navy. He is sta- 
tioned at Norfolk, Va. 

Arthur J. Raiche, son of Lieut.- 
Comdr. George A. Raiche, former re- 
porter on the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union, has enlisted in the army air 
cadets. His father is now stationed 
at Boston on the staff of the com- 
mandant of the first naval district. 

Edwin L. Olander, former reporter, 
Springfield (Mass.) Union, has been 
promoted to first lieutenant in the 
United States Marine Corps. He is 
an instructor at Fee Field, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Pvt. George H. Soule, former re- 
porter, Springfield (Mass.) Union, has 
passed his physical examinations and 
is awaiting orders to report for offi- 
cer’s training. He is now stationed 
at Fort Meyer, Arlington, Va. 

Benjamin H. Bagdikian, former re- 
porter, Springfield (Mass.) Union, has 
been commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant in the army air corps at Sel- 
man Field, Monroe, La. 


Lupi Saldana, a member of the 
sports staff of the Los Angeles Daily 
News and author of the Ike Walton 
column, has been inducted into the 
Army and is stationed at Ft. Douglas, 
Utah. 


Frank Abbey, national advertising 
manager at the Geneva (N. Y.) Daily 
Times for eight years, has joined the 
armed forces. 

Beverly Young, day editor of the 
Nashville bureau of the Associated 
Press, has been sworn in as a naval 
aviation lieutenant, and will report for 
active duty in the near future. 

Robert H. Kirkpatrick of the Cleve- 
land (O.) Press copy desk has en- 
listed in the U. S. Marine Corps and 
is training at the Marine Base at Par- 
ris Island, S. C. 

Frances Jerome Turk, member of 
the Cleveland (O.) News sports and 
military desks, has been inducted into 
the Army. He was the 103rd News 
employe to enter the armed services. 


Amedeo Iliano, since 1925 chief edi- 
torial copy cutter for the Cleveland 
<O.) Plain Dealer, has been inducted 
into the Army. 

Captain William B. Abbott, a mem- 
ber of the Tampa Tribune news staff 
since 1925, has been promoted to the 
rank of major and is now on a tem- 
porary assignment in Miami. 

Emmett L. Keough, former reporter 
on the old Sioux City (Iowa) Trib- 
une, was one of 224 men to receive 
a second lieutenant’s commission after 
graduating from an armored force 
— candidate school at Fort Knox, 

y. 

Don C. McClurg, former reporter for 
the Sioux City (Iowa) Journal, now 
is taking officer’s training at Camp 
Robinson, Ark. 

Joe Hennessey, St. Paul Pioneer 
Press sports editor and Dispatch out- 


door editor, entered the Army as an 
officer candidate April 27. 


Frank Zimmerman, suburban and 
high school sports news writer for 
the St. Louis Pioneer Press, entered 
the Army at Fort Snelling, Minn., this 
week. 

Thomas C. Wigal, former Butte, 
Mont., newspaper reporter, has been 
commissioned a second lieutenant of 
infantry at Fort Benning, Ga. He is 
now at Fort McClellan, Ala. 

Clyde H. Mathews, managing edi- 
tor-on-leave of the Jackson (Miss.) 
Daily News, commissioned a first lieu- 
tenant in the Army Air Forces nine 
months ago, has been promoted to 
captain. He is public relations officer 
at the San Antonio, Texas, Cadet 
Training Center. 

Leonard U. Kreuger, 27, former staff 
member of the Buffalo Evening News, 
has been graduated as a lieutenant 
from the Air Forces Advanced Flying 
School, Ellington Field, Texas. He 
formerly was city editor of the 
Beatrice (Neb.) Daily Sun. 

Robert M. Thomson, former member 
of the editorial staff of the Nanaimo 
(B. C.) Free Press, has received his 
wings at RCAF Training School, St. 
John, P. Q. Prior to joining the Free 
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Press he was with the Vancouver 
Daily Province and later with the Ca- 
nadian Press staff at Toronto. 


First Lt. Thomas K. Blender, Pub- 
lic Relations Officer at Camp Ellis, 
Ill. has been advanced to captain. 
Captain Blender was a news execu- 
tive with the Peoria Journal-Tran- 
script before he entered the service 
a year and a half ago as an infantry 
reserve officer. 


Theresa Schwartz of the Philadel- 
phia Daily News, has enrolled with 
the U. S. Marine Corps. 


Steve Wasylkowski, formerly of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer’s art depart- 
ment, has completed officers’ training 
at Fort Benning, Ga. and com- 
missioned a _ lieutenant in_ the 
infantry. 


Robert L. Mooney, photographer, of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer and former- 
ly with the International News Ser- 
vice for 12 years, has been commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the 
Army Air Forces, Motion Picture Di- 
vision. During his two years with 
the Inquirer, Mooney had more than 
300 hours of aerial photography. Two 
other members of the Inquirer’s pho- 
tographic department are now in the 
Army, Bud Smith attending aerial 


gunnery school at Miami Beach, ang 
Bob Lewis at Fort Dix. 


Daniel DeGregorio and Thomas 
Heffron, both of the Philadelphia In. 
quirer’s roto press, and William 
Szlanic, of the color press section, 
have been inducted. 


Jane Stretch, who left the Philadel. 
phia Inquirer to join the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps, has been pro. 
moted to the rank of captain, and now 
heads 42nd Headquarters Company, 
WAAC, at Fort Dix. 


Floyd Walter, baseball writer op 
the San Francisco News, is now a 
lieutenant in the Army and is sta. 
tioned in India, where he is co-editor 
of an Army paper. 

Tim Leahy, formerly in the busj- 
ness office of the San Francisco News 
and more recently with the Army in 
Australia, has returned to San Fran- 
cisco to recuperate from a fever he 
contracted while in the Pacific war 
zone. 

Henry W. Stock, advertising man- 
ager of the Albany (N. Y.) Knicker- 
bocker News for the past seven years, 
has been ordered to active duty with 
the Naval Reserve. Lieut. Stock has 
been with the Press Company, pub- 
lishers of the KN, for 19 years. 
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“Hold your horses! 


CIRCUS STRIDES 


FORWARD 


MANY IN HIGH PLACES and high hats predicted 
that the Big Show would not go on tour for the 
season of 1943. 


These prophets did not reckon on the courageous 
spirit of the Ringling family owners—Robert, Aubrey 
and Mrs. Charles Ringling. They did not heed when 
these quiet and gracious Big Top personages last 
winter left their officers’ chairs, rolled up their sleeves 
and began to hoe their own row. 


When many said no, it took guts to keep the 
huge Ringling Bros and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
the job making ready for 
unpredictable season, if any. Then was when the 
going was toughest and then was when Robert, Aubrey 
and Mrs. Charles rang the bell—in New York, in 
Washington and in Sarasota, Florida, winterquarters. 


on 


Out of the stir and bustle came understanding and 
United States Government 
through the ODT and the Treasury Department. Out 
of that ‘cooperation came the 1943 Big Show with all 
its dazzle and color, its new and vast 6-pole big top, 
its augmented band, its beauty and its earthy, circusy 
appeal, created by Ringlings, run by Ringlings and 
presented by Ringlings to their good neighbors, the 
American people. 


the 


So again the newspaper men of The Greatest 
Show on Earth are on the road, gladly greeting old 
friends and new in the editorial rooms of the nation. 
The circus strides forward, its mission ever the same 
fun for all. 


The elephants are coming.” 
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Food Chat ton t Produced cant hele Win the War! 


It is just as important to prevent accidents in war gardens 
and on farms as it is in factories or on the highways. 


Keep the 

legs together 
when spad- 
ing, to avoid 
strains 


Turn points 
and sharp 
edges down, 
when laying 
tools aside 


Don’t step 
on the rake 
or hoee—the 
handle may 
ly up and 
strike the 
face 


Uncoil the 


hose properly, 


to prevent 
tripping 
accidents 














A dangerous place to ride. Unknown to the tractor operator the boy 
might fall off and be killed or seriously injured by the gang plow. Children 
should not be allowed to ride on farm machines 





Farm boys often assume responsibility at an early age. Teaching them 
to work safely is an important obligation of their elders 








The pointed horns could cause serious injury if the bull were to attack 
his keeper, and with merely a rope around the animal’s neck the man 
could do little to control him 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Tokyo Raid Was 
First Long-Range 
Censorship Test 


Wasuincton, April 26—The story 
that every newspaper man surmised 
and many knew—that a carrier was 
the “Shangri-La” from which United 
States planes took off to bomb Tokyo 
—remained out of the newspapers for 
a full year until released by censors, 
Byron Price has said in praise of the 
press. 

“Not a single American newspaper, 
magazine or radio station so far as we 
know violated the code on the Tokyo 
bombing story. The faith was kept 
inviolate,” said the Director of Cen- 
sorship. 

First Long-Range Test 


The Doolittle raid was the first 
long-range test of voluntary censor- 
ship. Presidential inspection trips, 
his journey to Casablanca, visits to 
Washington by Winston Churchill and 
other statesmen and diplomats have 
been protected by censorship, but by 
their very nature they came to the 
attention of relatively few newspapers 
and the period of time during which 
they were censorable was compara- 
tively brief. Details of the Tokyo raid 
were known to many newspapers 
where staff members had interviewed 
survivors upon their return to the 
United States; the Japanese press had 
covered the incident in repetitive 
stories that carried all of the essen- 
tial facts, including the use of a car- 
rier. Actually, the topic was one of 
around-the-world discussion, wit- 
nessed by the fact that the first ac- 
count cleared for publication here did 
not originate in the United States or 
in the Pacific theatre of operations, 
but in North Africa. It broke in con- 
nection with a celebration there of 
the first anniversary of Maj. Gen. 
James Doolittle’s sensational achieve- 
ment. Three words which passed 
censorship, “from aircraft carriers,” 
unlocked the one essential detail pre- 
viously kept under key “for reasons 
of national security.” 


Actually, the War Department 
looked with disfavor upon publication 
of the story on the basis of the North 
African release, but Censor Price 
pointed out that it had been freed 
after examination by blue-pencilers 
of both the United States and the 
British forces. That could only mean, 
he reasoned, that the British press and 
radio were spreading the news and 
that Reuters cables to South America 
would transmit it. Japan, of course, 
knew; the listening posts of Germany 
soon would have Allied confirmation 
of the facts previously made available 
by the Nazi’s Axis partner. 

Local Stories Cleared 


Local stories which had been stand- 
ing in type since the return of Doo- 
little party men and crew members 
of the carrier, cleared censorship by 
the dozens. 

Despite Price’s clearance it is doubt- 
ful whether the War Department 
would have released the complete ac- 
count had not the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission monitoring ser- 
vice picked up the Japanese version 
as it began to be aired. There were 
distortions in that story, and there 
were important omissions in the ac- 
counts which had been made public 
here, circumstances which contrib- 
uted to a speeding up of the War De- 
partment release and a press confer- 
ence at which invalided survivors 
were made available for question- 
and-answer aids to the newspaper- 
men. 

Col. S. J. Grogan took the center 
of the stage to read a long prepared 


statement on the Army’s position, de- 
tailing again the “reasons of national 
security” which lie back of the full 
year’s delay in releasing the story. 
The statement earned scant play but 
the Doolittle men supplied an inter- 
esting news story. 

Newsmen who witnessed from the 
carrier or escort vessels the take-off 
of Doolittle’s planes were: Robert 
Casey, Chicago Daily News; John 
Field, Life writer; Joe James Custer, 
United Press; Richard Tregaskis, In- 
ternational News Service; Jack Rice, 
Associated Press photographer; Ralph 
Morse, Life photographer; Keith 
Wheeler, Chicago Times; and H. E. 
Astley Hawkins, Reuters. 


Price Brothers 
Paper Mills 
Again Operating 


Operations were resumed in three 
Price Brothers newsprint mills in the 
Lake St. John district of Quebec April 
26, following an agreement to set up 
a public inquiry commission to inves- 
tigate union-management conditions. 

Operations at the three mills have 
been disrupted for several weeks by 
successive disputes involving a juris- 
dictional row between the Interna- 
tional Union of Paper Workers, an 
AFL-affiliate, and the National Syn- 
dicate of Paper Makers. 

Premier Proposes Agrement 


Announcement of the agreement 
was made by Cyprien Miron, provin- 
cial conciliator, who said that “full 
operations” would resume as the re- 
sult of a proposal for the inquiry 
which was acceptable to the company 
and the two unions. 

The Provincial government ordered 
the company to reopen the mills on 
April 16 after they had been closed 
by a strike of syndicate members who 
sought recognition of their union as 
sole bargaining agent and cancella- 
tions of a contract between the com- 
pany and the IUPW. 

Syndicate members returned to 
work the following day but the three 
mills were again tied up when inter- 
national union members holding key 
positions refused to work. 

Premier Godbout made the pro- 
posal to resume operations while a 
public inquiry commission investi- 
gates the dispute. 


In agreeing to reopen the mills the 


three groups accepted these proposals 
from Premier Godbout: 

1. Re-employment of workers dis- 
missed for union activities, pending 
investigation by Miron on reasons 
for dismissals. 

2. No discrimination against the 
strikers. 

3. The appointment of a public in- 
quiry commission to study union- 
management differences and report on 
collective labor agreements. 

4. An agreement between the 
AFL will continue in force until the 
inquiry commission has made a re- 
port. 


o 

AGAIN HEADS GROUP 

Wesley McCurdy, publisher of the 
Winnipeg Tribune, last week was re- 
elected president of the Canadian 
Daily Newspapers Association at the 
organization’s annual meeting in To- 
ronto. Reelected vice-president was 
A. D. McKenzie, publisher of the 
Sarnia (Ont.) Canadian Observer, 
while R. B. Hara, advertising manager 
of the Toronto Telegram, was elected 
a vice-president. W. J. J. Butler, ad- 
vertising manager of the Toronto 
Globe and Mail, also was reelected a 
vice-president. Ian H. Macdonald con- 
tinues as general manager of the as- 
ciation. 
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_NEWS DESKS | 


Here are the facts about Atlantic City's "Military Occupa- 
tion" . .. for the sake of a city trying to maintain its 
standing in the face of wide rumors that float across the 
Nation. PLEASE READ THESE ACCURATE ANSWERS to 
the general run of questions that are asked concerning this 


city. 


HAS THE ARMY "TAKEN OVER" 
ATLANTIC CITY? 


Positively not! An erroneous impression has gained 
some ground by the fact that a part of Atlantic City’s 
facilities are being used by the technical training sections 
of our armed forces. Actually the army, navy and coast 
guard has leased less than ten percent of the hundreds 
of hotels in Atlantic City. And the personnel stationed 
here are the highest calibre men because of the branch 
of the services being trained here. 


HAS THE ARMY TAKEN ALL THE 
BEST ACCOMMODATION? 


While it is true that practically all of the larger hotels on 
the Boardwalk have been turned over to the armed 
forces’ technical training groups, there are hundreds of 
fine hotels on almost every street off the Boardwalk— 
hotels of all sizes and appointed to meet every demand. 
A recent survey of Atlantic City’s available accommoda- 
tions shows more than 12,000 rooms available for civilian 
guests without including any apartment or private 
dwelling vacancies. 


IS THE BOARDWALK AND BEACH 
CLOSED TO CIVILIANS? 


No! There are no military restrictions whatever con- 
cerning the civilian use of the Boardwalk or beaches. 
Pedestrians, rolling chairs, bicycles continue to use the 
famous wooden way without question. Bathing on the 
beaches is equally unrestricted. 


WHAT ABOUT BLACKOUTS? 


There is no blackout in Atlantic City. All streets and 
the entire 8-mile length of the Boardwalk is safely lighted 
from sundown to sun-up. True, the glaring, brilliant 
window lights of Boardwalk shops have been subdued 
(not blacked out), but there is ample lighting for anyone. 


WHAT ABOUT OIL ON THE BEACH? 


Atlantic City beaches have always been free of oil. We 
knew of instances during the past summer when, follow- 
ing some tanker sinkings at sea, the oil reached some of 
the beaches that jutted further to sea. But Atlantic City’s 
beaches have been blessed by a natural barrier that has 
developed currents which carry off surface substances 
several miles off the beaches. 


WHAT ABOUT FLOATING DEBRIS 
IN THE WATER? 


The same conditions that protect Atlantic City beaches 
from oil act to prevent the flow of ocean debris toward 
the beaches of Atlantic City. 


WHAT ABOUT TRANSPORTATION 
DIFFICULTIES? 


Fine train and bus schedules from all points to Atlantic 
City . . . no restrictions at all. 


We pledge this to every news-desk in the country: Realizing that 
Atlantic i is news" because of its paramount popularity, we 
assure you 

if such facts are detrimental to Atlantic City, we wi 
our understanding but the facts will be told you regardless of 
ow much it hurts. 


If it's an unverified report or a "rumor", PLEASE check 
with us! 


that we will truthfully inform you of cage’ | ky = 
| plead for 


JOSEPH ALTMAN, 
Director, Parks & Public Property, Atlantic City, N. J. 


City Advertising & Press Departments: 
Telephone—Atlantic City 5-3600 
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plays a part in the production of 


100-octane aviation fuel 


vr 


To make, entirely from petroleum, the volume of 100 


octane fuel which America requires for war would take 


great quantities of scarce materials (like alloy steels) away 


from other urgently needed construction. 

That’s where the American coke ovens helped out on 
a critical war situation. 

Coke ovens produce a great deal of benzene. When you 
combine benzene with propylene (a petroleum refinery 
product) in the presence of a catalyst, you get iso-propyl- 
benzene. This compound has an octane blending rating of 
132, along with other properties (such as very low freezing 
point) which make it an almost ideal aviation fuel. You 
can add it to gasoline of say 70-octane, and bring the mix- 
ture up to around 100. (Report has it that many German 


war planes have to operate on gasoline with octane ratings 
as low as 60.) 

The availability of large volumes of benzene in the light 
oil from coke ovens made it possible for the American oil 
industry to “skim off” the cream of the available petroleum, 
combine it with this derivative of benzene to give American 
aviators additional supplies of high-octane gasoline with little 
use of critical raw materials. 

Koppers built the bulk of the by-product coke ovens in 
America which are thus helping give wings to American 
fliers. It operates some of these coke oven plants itself. 
It developed and built many of the processing plants which 
recover the benzene, and it operates some of those itself, 


too—Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


KOPPERS 





(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY ) 





Buy War Bonds—-and make it 10% 
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Davis Unruffled 
By Conference 


Before Senators 


OWI Head Answered 
Questions of 200 Reporters 
Before Judiciary Committee 


Wasuincton, April 28—One week 
later, the story of Elmer Davis’ novel 
press conference in the Senate Office 
Building in the presence of the august 
Senate Judiciary Committee, still is 
being talked about in Washington 
newspaper circles and the verdict al- 
most unanimously is that Davis didn’t 
lose a single round. 

His exchanges with the Senators, in 
an executive session after almost 200 
newspaper representatives had been 
dismissed, evidently turned out the 
same. Davis emerged unruffled and 
defiant; Senators came out climbing 
on the bandwagon with compliment- 
ary words for the OWI director. 

Robert Sherwood Spoke 

It was the opening gun in the Sen- 
ate inquiry into OWI operations. The 
strange press conference was re- 
quested by the judiciary committee 
and Davis promptly accepted. The 
usual attendance of about 50 cor- 
respondents was quadrupled, and the 
committee was out in full force. 
Davis brought along a full team of ex- 
perts and advisers, available to answer 
questions in more detail if their de- 
partments happened to be touched 
upon; but he called in only one “sec- 
ond string player”—Robert Sherwood, 
who told of his recent activities in 
North Africa. 

Every word of the proceedings went 
onto the wax of a spinning recording 
device stationed nearby. Senators re- 
mained out of the press conference 
discussion. 

Davis gave interesting responses to 
questions that weren’t asked by elabo- 
rating upon answers to simple in- 
quiries for the purpose of discussing 
general philosophy and to get into 
the record the justification for related 
activities. 

When the opportunity presented it- 
self, he did not hesitate to mention 
the names of members of Congress 
and to say they were misinformed. 
Before him was a stack of newspaper 
editorials and clippings which he read 
and replied to when there was rele- 
vancy. 

Meaningless Questions 

As is the case at all Washington 
press conferences where high-salaried 
busy key men subject themselves to 
questioning, many of the queries were 
exasperatingly meaningless, but Davis 
seized upon each to launch a rapid 
dissertation on some phase of OWI 
activity. 

When Davis said the controversial 
rubber report had cleared William 
M. Jeffers’ office and was approved 
for publication, someone asked: “Did 
Mr. Jeffers personally see it?” 

Another asked whether Davis had 
received a letter from a local trade 
association office objecting to the rub- 
ber report, the implication being that 
this missive should have changed the 
whole picture. 

One inquiry sought to know if 
“OWI gives out facts.” 

“Does the OWI spread propaganda 
among United States troops abroad?” 
was another. 


When it was explained that leaflets 
dropped in Africa emphasize the 
promise of “liberation,” a reporter 
asked whether that could be accepted 
as a promise to set up democracies 
among the Arabs. 

Another wanted to know what in- 


quiry is made before deserters from 
Axis armies are accepted by the Al- 
lied forces. 

But there were lucid moments, too, 
and Davis had strict attention. So 
much so, that when a reporter in the 
rear of the caucus room fell off his 
chair no one looked around. 


Guild Leaders, 
N. Y. Local 
In Controversy 


Dispute Over Stand on 
Alter-Ehrlich Executions 
By Red Government 


The Guild Reporter, official organ of 
the American Newspaper Guild, dis- 
closed in its May 1 issue that a con- 
troversy had developed between the 
national leadership and that of its New 
York local over the execution by the 
Soviet government of Henryk Ehrlich 
and Victor Alter, Polish labor leaders. 
on the charge of being Nazi spies and 
subversive agents. 

It was revealed that the Interna- 
tional Executive Board of the guild 
has voted unanimously in _ protest 
against the executions and had de- 
clared it “deplores” the attitude of the 
New York executive committee, which 
recently adopted unanimously a reso- 
lution disassociating itself, “without 
judging the merits of the case,” from 
the support previously given by na- 
tional officers to protests against the 
executions. 

World-Telegram Broke Story 

The New York resolution attacked 
support given by the national officers 
to a protest by James B. Carey, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Committee of 
Industrial Organizations, in a speech 
at a mass meeting recently, as “de- 
structive” of United Nations unity. 

The Alter-Ehrlich executions were 
first disclosed by the New York 
World-Telegram on March 3 and have 
since become a national point of con- 
troversy between left-wing unionists 
and the rest of the labor movement. 

The New York local long has been 
classified in the guild as a partisan of 
the left-wingers in its ranks, while 
the present national administration 
was elected to office on its pledge 
to combat Communism in the union. 

The guild’s IEB declared that it 
“unanimously supports the officers oi 
the ANG who have denounced this 
cruel and unnecessary execution and 
rejects the suggestion that the respon- 
sible officials of American labor should 
be gagged when leaders of a free traa2 
union movement are being murdered.” 


N. Y. Sun Announces 
Ad Contest Winners 


The New York Sun announced 
April 28 the winners of its sixth an- 
nual Father’s Day Advertising Com- 
petition. The award of $500 in War 
Bonds went to Ralph R. Daddio, Jr., 
assistant art director of Franklin 
Simon & Co., New York, and Jean- 
nette Loeb, a copy writer in that 
store’s advertising department. The 
War Bond prizes were presented to 
the winning team by Edwin S. 
Friendly, general manager of the Sun, 
in his office. 

The winning entry consisted of a 
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series of five advertisements, each 150 
lines in depth and across four stand- 
ard columns, dramatizing a Father’s 
Day theme. The advertisements will 
appear in the Sun and in numerous 
other newspapers during the week 
preceding Father’s Day, June 20. 

The competition was inaugurated in 
1938 as a means of promoting observ- 
ance of Father’s Day as an occasion 
for remembrance. A committee of 
14 judges prominent in the fields of 
retailing, manufacturing and adver- 
tising, passed upon the entries at a 
meeting at the Empire State Club on 
April 27. 


Ruling Gives “C” 
Gas Card to Newsmen 


Advertising and circulation men, 
reporters and photographers who 
must use automobiles “in the course 
of work,” are entitled to “C” gaso- 
line ration cards if they live outside 
the critical Eastern States area, the 
Office of Price Administration has 
ruled. 

The rations now available contem- 
plate 720 miles of driving each month. 

Driving “in the course of work” is 
the essence of the new regulation, 
which is not designed to provide gaso- 
line for use in driving to and from the 
newspaper plant. And its operation 
is confined to non-critical states. 


+ 

W. A. TROY DIES 

Boston, Mass., April 28—William 
Augustus Troy, Sunday editor of the 
Boston Herald and for 18 years mem- 
ber of the Herald staff, died today at 
the age of 61 in Jamaica Plain. He 
spent the larger part of his profes- 
sional life on Boston newspapers. In 
1908 he joined the staff of the Boston 
Post becoming an executive of the 
Sunday magazine department of that 
paper. Subsequently he became asso- 
ciated with the American Weekly of 
the Hearst organization in New York. 
Returning to Boston in 1925 he joined 
the Sunday staff of the Herald and in 
1933 he became Sunday editor of the 
Herald. 


WALTZER LOSES PLEA 


Harry Waltzer, former business 
agent of the Newspaper and Mail 
Deliverers Union, lost, April 28, a 
plea in New York Supreme Court 
for a certificate of reasonable doubt 
permitting his release on bail pending 
appeal from his conviction on March 
4 in General Sessions for attempted 
extortion. Justice John F. Carew 
denied the application. Waltzer was 
convicted with William Walsh, another 
former union agent, of attempting to 
extort $5,000 from William Armstrong, 
president of Armstrong Racing Publi- 
cations, under threat of calling a 
strike. 


BACK U.S. PAID ADS 


The Connecticut Editorial Associa- 
tion, comprising the state’s weekly 
newspapers, has come out in support 
of government paid advertising. At 
its spring meeting April 24 in Hart- 
ford, the group passed the following 
resolution: “Resolved that the Con- 
necticut Editorial Association goes on 
record as in favor of the United States 
government using paid advertising to 
promote all those projects deemed es- 
sential to the war effort.” 





ASK KNOX, STIMSON TO AIR PRESS CONFERENCES 
WASHINGTON, April 26—The Senate Judiciary Committee voted today to 

ask War Secretary Henry L. Stimson and Navy Secretary Frank Knox 
to conduct their next press conferences in the presence of the committee. 
The cabinet members’ methods of dispensing official news are to be examined 
first hand as part of the general survey of informational activities launched 
last week when Elmer Davis met the press in the committee’s assembly 


room at the Capitol. 











W. D. Chandler 
Prefers City Desk 


continued from page 7 
fiction. But the urge to write woul 
not be downed. 

“I started dabbling in it again late 
without success. Then I decided ty 
give it a year’s trial. I spent all my 
spare time doing fiction. I n 
wrecked my health. I got encourag; 
letters—from the Post and from other 
leading magazines. But that was all 

en the year was up, I was glad tp 
quit.” 

Although having an inclination fo; 
the stage and for writing, Mr. Chand. 
ler’s first love is for newspaper work 
Preferably on the city desk, when the 
news is breaking fast. He says the 
test of a good city editor is a man wh 
on a dull day can take the news and 
build a smart front page. He is jm. 
patient with the plaint that “there js 
no news. 

Every One Has a Story 

“I can’t conceive of there being a 
scarcity of news in a city of 500,000 to 
600,000 population. You've got to get 
out and get it. Every person you meet 
has a story.” 

He believes the city editor should 
be the highest paid man on the paper, 
The reason why this isn’t the case, he 
says, is because newspapers fail to 
realize the value of local news. “A city 
is just a small town to the people in it, 
They want to know what their neigh- 
bor Bill Jones is doing.” 

As a city editor, Mr. Chandler came 
close to being ideal. Men who have 
worked under him in that capacity 
say he could smell out a story where 
none was apparent; that he was kind 
in his criticisms; and that he was quick 
to detect talent and develop it. Ok- 
timers in Seattle say he was the best 
city editor the Times ever had. 

The University of Washington was 
quick to recognize his ability. He was 
among the first working newspaper- 
men to be elected to honorary men- 
bership in Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity. And he 
was rated a lecturer in the school of 
journalism. 

Like most people having talent for 
acting, Mr. Chandler suffered from 
stage fright. On days when he wa 
scheduled to give a lecture at the 
university, he says he suffered pn- 
fusely. But once he got started he 
was all right. “And I still have the 
same trouble.” 

Plenty of Enthusiasm 

Summing up his newspaper expeli- 
ence, he says he always had the feel- 
ing he was being pushed ahead before 
he was ready to take on new respons- 
bilities. This feeling no doubt «- 
counts in part for the energy and 
enthusiasm he put into each new job 
But last June he extended his physic 
capabilities a little too far, and he sul- 
fered a collapse. 

It was four months before he coul! 
return to work. 

Philosophizing on the influence @ 
newspapers, he says the “power of tlt 
press gag” is pretty well worn ott 
He believes newspapers can best lea 
through presentation of facts, “at 
keep these facts realistic.” He hi 
little use for a paper that tries to ed: 
torialize its news. “Let the facts & 
bad. But don’t give a one-sided pit- 
ture of the situation. Let the othe 
side have a hearing too. I am a greé 
believer in truth. Pussyfooting wit 
it doesn’t pay.” 

He is convinced that newspape 
have nothing to fear from the radi 
What is needed, he says, is closer © 
operation between the two mediums 

If I owned a newspaper, I'd hav? 
my own radio, or a contact with ! 


station that would permit our 
of it.” 
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Photograph taken at a Todd Shipyards Corporation yard 


Un praying...and working...tor a Stott War; 


MY SON’ 


His son got in the scrap early. He was 
with a Headquarters Company, in the 
Philippines, when the Japs came. 
And for fifteen long, heart-breaking 
months, there was no word. Had he 
been captured at Manila? Had he come 
safely through the hell of Bataan? Was 
he wounded? Ill? There’s been a tele- 
gram now from the Red Cross. His 
boy’s in a Jap prison camp. 
ee 
*Of the 125,000 men and women who 
work in the Todd Shipyards on our three 
coasts, 63,137 have one or more close 
relatives in the armed services. More than 
27,000 former Todd workers are now in 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 


for more than a quarter of a century, 


(Face and n 


Listen to this father as he tells you 
that only two years ago his son was 
working alongside him in the shop, 
doing well, just promoted to a lathe. 
Picture what must be going through 
his mind as he thinks of that boy of 
his in the hands of the Japs. 

And you'd know without his telling 
you, how fervently he prays for a short 
war . . . how hard he works to make 
that prayer come true. 

And praying, and working, beside 
him in the war plants of America are 
millions of men and women who have 
sons, and brothers, and husbands in 
the armed services.* They’re putting 
more guts, more gumption, more git- 


S IN A PRISON CAMP IN TOKIO” 


Shipyard Machinist 


up-and-git into their jobs because 
they’re working to get their men back 
.. while they can still come back. 


Americans are hustlers. We build the 
tallest buildings, the biggest dams, the 
longest bridges. Build them well. Build 
them impossibly fast. Boy, how we 
hustle, when our heart’s in the job! 
Isn’t our heart in this job? 

We say it is; we “talk”? a good war. 
But it’s work, not talk, that’s needed 
now. A faithfulshowing upon Mondays. 
Ahard, steady pull straight through the 
shift. A putting our backs into the job 
because that’s the only way to get the 
boys home... soon... safe. 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION, One Broadway, New York 


builders and repairers of fighting ships for the U. S. Navy.-- 


ame blocked out to avoid any possibility of enemy reprisals directed against his son) 


lf YOU HAVEN'T A BOY TO 
WORK FOR, “ADOPT” ONE...» 


Isn’t there some youngster in the 
fight for whom you say @ silent 
prayer?...@ neighbor's boy ...@ 
young fellow who worked with you 
. . that swell kid who delivered 
the groceries. Get his address. Write 
and tell him that you'd like to 
*‘adopt” him for the duration .. - 
so you'll have someone out there 
to work for! He'll get a great kick 
out of knowing that you're fight- 
ing as hard on your job as he is on 
his, and first chance he gets, he'll 
probably write and tell you so. 
“Adopt” your boy—today! 


merchant ships for all the world 
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Two Columnists 


Upheld in 
Libel Actions 


Late Gen. Hugh Johnson 
Involved in One... 
Drew Pearson Cleared 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


A four-year-old litigation involving 
the late General Hugh Johnson, K1nc 
FEATURES SYNDICATE columnist at his 
death, and before that a columnist for 
UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE, was cleared 
from the court docket early last 
month. 

The Appellate Division of the New 
York State Supreme Court, First De- 
partment, has handed down a decision 
unanimously reversing the order of 
Supreme Court Justice Benvenga in 
an action brought by Ben Grey against 


General Johnson, the New York 
World - Telegram Corporation and 
United. 


$200,000 Asked 

The complaint was based upon an 
article that General Johnson wrote on 
May 15, 1939, commenting upon testi- 
mony given before the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to the effect 
that Ben Grey had been paid $55,000 
for 11 months’ work by the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company for “public 
relations work.” The testimony showed 
that Grey was paid “to mix with the 
right people in official circles of Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 

General Johnson in his column re- 
ferred to his own personal experiences 
with “fixers” sent to Washington at 
great expense by business firms and 
said that mostly the business firms 
were being played for suckers. He 
said that he did not intend to suggest 
that Grey was in the “fixer” business 
but “if his study of public relations 
with the S.E.C. did not get him close 
enough for the Commission to know 
who he is, he isn’t a fixer or it wasn’t 
worth $55,000.” 

Grey filed suit for $200,000 damages. 
On Dec. 8, 1942, Harry E. Van Aken, 
of the firm of De Witt Van Aken and 
Nast, attorney for the defendants, filed 
a motion to dismiss the complaint for 
failure to prosecute. The motion was 
denied by Justice Berivenga. The Ap- 
pellate Division reversed this decision 
and has dismissed the complaint with 
costs against Grey. 


Drew Pearson Upheld 
THE Fourth U. S. Circuit Court of 

Appeals has handed down a decision 
affirming a U. S. District Court verdict 
in finding Drew Pearson, author of the 
“Washington Merry-Go-Round” col- 
umn for Unrrep Feature SYNDICATE, 
not guilty on a charge of libel brought 
by Daniel T. Duncan, Ninety-Six, 
S. C., construction engineer. 

In the lower court action, heard in 
the district court in Florence, S. C., 
Duncan asked $200,000 damages for an 
alleged libelous article on the Buz- 
zard’s Roost power project published 
in Pearson’s column—then being writ- 
ten with co-author Robert S. Allen, 
now Major Allen of the Army— 
Nov. 25, 1938. 

The engineer attempted to introduce 
as evidence a previous article con- 
cerning him by Pearson, along with 
subsequent correspondence, which was 
denied on the grounds that the previ- 
ous article was not likewise libelous. 
An appeal was noted and the case 
was argued in the higher court last 
month. 

In the opinion handed down two 
weeks ago and written by Judge 
Armistead M. Dobie, it was held that 
the court was within its right in deny- 
ing the introduction of the evidence 
since it was “neither libelous on its 





face nor susceptible of the inference 
of malice.” 


Personals and Notes 
WATSON DAVIS, director of ScrENcE 
Service, will be one of a group of 
prominent U. S. men of science who 
will go to Mexico 
to attend the 
First National 
Conference on 
Physics to be 
held in Puebla | 
the first week in | 
May as guests of | 
li 


| 


President Manual 
Avila Camacho 
of Mexico, the 
Mexican Em- 
bassy in Wash- 
ington has an- 
nounced. 
Lieutenant 
Charles A. Tepper, former CHICAGO 
Trmes SYNDICATE and CuHIcaco SUN 
SYNDICATE salesman, now is assigned 
to an anti-aircraft unit at Fort Eus- 
tace, Va... . The UniversaL TRADE 
Press SYNDICATE announces the ap- 
pointment of Michel Raineau in Al- 
giers, as its’ correspondent in North 
Africa. ... Dollie Sullivan MacGregor, 
formerly with the Graves SYNDICATE, 
has started her own business syndicat- 
ing second serial rights in books. Her 
office is at Huguenot Park, Staten 
Island, N. Y. . . . Harry Gordon, for- 
mer editor of the Pusiic OPINION OF 
TELEVISION Surveys, has just com- 
pleted a year of Navy training and 
now is a yeoman attached to the 
ground school at. Lambert Field, St. 
Louis. . . . Inrerviews, Inc., specializ- 
ing in exclusive interviews with 
famous personalities. has been set up 
at 860 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
with J. B. Bridgman as editor. The 
syndicate distributes a weekly feature 
for Saturday or Sunday publication. 
... There’s a difference of opinion on 
the relative worth of the five-column 
and four-column comic strips but the 
San Antonio (Tex.) Light in a recent 
page-one box told its readers that it 
was returning to the five-column size 
efter trying the smaller strip for a 
time as a space conservation measure. 
. John Steinbeck, who is going 
abroad for the HerALp TripuNE SyNDI- 
CATE, still is marking time waiting for 
transportation. According to Harry 
Staton, syndicate manager, 22 papers 
already have signed for Steinbeck’s 
stuff. The author says he will be gone 
indefinitely and the word is that he 
expects to wait around and be in on 
the big push when it starts against 
the continent. . . . Edgar Ansel Mow- 
rer, famed Chicago Daily News for- 
eign correspondent more recently with 
the OWI, currently is being syndicated 
by Press ALLIANCE. Elsa Maxwell, a 
Press Alliance columnist, has returned 
to radio on a Wednesday night spot 
over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. 
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Chi. Trib. Editorial 


Gets Wide Comment 

Col. Robert R. McCormick’s edi- 
torial, “States Across the Sea,” ap- 
pearing in the Chicago Sunday Trib- 
une, April 25, and presenting the 
publisher’s suggested plan for a world 
union under the American flag, was 
widely published in newspapers both 
in this country and abroad. 

The editorial came as an aftermath 
to an interview in which Col. Mc- 
Cormick had previously suggested a 
method by which British common- 
wealth nations could attain statenood 
in the U. S. The Tribune publisher 
had advanced such an idea in an in- 
terview with a reporter for the New 
York newspaper PM during the 
ANPA convention last week in New 
York. ° 

Reactions to the published inter- 
view, together with the Tribune’s an- 
nouncement that a Sunday editorial 
would explain the plan in detail, 
caused considerable interest in news- 
paper circles in New York, Canadian 
cities, London and as far away as 
Sydney, Australia. Because of many 
requests, the Associated Press and 
United Press serviced the editorial to 
their clients. The Tribune Press 
Service received requests to send the 
editorial to such newspapers and news 
agencies as the London Daily Mail, 
Sydney Sun and the Australian Press 
Service. 

The editorial, which the Tribune 
itself promoted in advance of publi- 
cation, suggested that nations which 
seek closer association with U. S. 
can do so by becoming states of this 
nation as provided under the Consti- 
tution. 


New Cartoon Panel 
Ads on Wheaties 


General Mills, Inc., released a car- 
toon panel series of ads on Wheaties 
in all Chicago newspapers late last 
month. The ads are patterned after 
editorial cartoons in newspapers and 
feature a gag line about Wheaties. 
Some of the 130-line cartoon panels 
are drawn by George Lichty, Chicago 
Times artist who creates the cartoon 
“Grin and Bear It.” 

Epitor & PUBLISHER was unable to 
ascertain from either General Mills or 
the agency placing the copy whether 
or not the Chicago series of several in- 


YOUTH OR EXPERIENCE! 


Experience— 


Intelligent writing and edit- 
ing in these times require 
solid background, experience, 
and judgment—the ability to 
select the good, discard the 
unworthy. 


Youth— 


Eagerness and enthusiasm 
are vital to any publication 
today. Coupled with ability 
and intelligence they can be 
guided to the benefit of the 
community and the profit of 
the publisher. 


When employers want 
prompt and selective service, 
they write or wire 


The PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 
4 nation-wide non- 


profit service sup- 
ported by Sigma Delta Chi, Professional 
Journalistic Freternity. 
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sertions was in the nature of a test 
campaign, or the beginning of a basic 
program which will include other 
cities. Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc, 
Minneapolis agency, declined to make 
any statement concerning the cam. 
paign and a spokesman for General 
Mills at Minneapolis told Eprtog g 
PuBLISHER that company policy makes 
it impossible to release the story on 
cartoon treatment of Wheaties ads, 
. 


Women Seek Jobs as 
War Correspondents 


The lure of a war correspondent’s 
job is proving especially appealing to 
women, according to Frank H. Bar- 
tholomew, vice-president in charge 
of the Pacific area for United Press 
at San Francisco, who reports he js 
receiving an increasing number of ap- 
plications from women for this as- 
signment. 

These applications are from women 
employed on newspapers as well as 
from U.P. staff members, Mr. Bar- 
tholomew said. Asked if he thought 
the U.P. might assign women to cover 
the war zone, he said he didn’t think 
so but that he had given up making 
dogmatic statements. “Because you 
can never tell what will happen.” 

He said that during his recent trip 
to the Pacific war zone he had noticed 
that Australia had accredited women 
war correspondents. “These women 
attended MacArthur’s press confer- 
ences, and did a good job of it. Butl 
never saw any of them at the front.” 


TENN. MEETING 


The 73rd annual convention of the 
Tennessee Press Association will be 
held at the Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn., June 10 to 12. 
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Breather after business 


Today’s executive must 
keep going. He does 
so by stopping to 
refresh mind and body. 
When he stops at 
The Waldorf Men‘s Bar, 
thoughts clear and 
nerves relax in this 
restful club atmosphere... 
appetites respond to 
excellently cooked food. 
Add this important address to 
your after-business itinerary. 


The 
WALDORF-ASTORI 


PARK AVENUE - 49TH TO SOTH - NEW YOR’ 
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GOING 


This is Flight 44. 


It shortens the distance between 
places by many hours. 


It makes possible a trip for busy 
people who otherwise would not 
have time to go. 


Y ow Ww 


Like this boy in uniform— going 
home. 


Going home, on a furlough for just 
30 hours. 


Going home, to a piece of Mother’s 
apple pie .. . a few hours with Mary 
».. a heart-to-heart talk with Dad. 


Going home, to sleep in his own 
bed... to take a long look at every- 
thing he cares chews. 


He thinks about these things now 
-.. and he thinks about the man 
who, ten minutes ago, gave up his 
seat in the plane to him. 








HOME 


He remembers that the man looked 
important, and busy. 


But the man overhead him say he 
couldn’t get home at all in 30 hours 
unless he got on this plane. 


And the man had stepped up and 
asked to be changed to a later flight 
... and he had said something about 
a responsibility to men in uniform. 


And something about. . . one of the 
reasons we have an America to fight 
for is because Americans take time 


to think about the other fellow. 


AL A 


we 
xe Ww x 


The boy felt warm and good inside. 
A stranger knew how much it meant 
to a soldier to be going home. 


Going home . . . maybe for the last 
time in a long while. 


Maybe for the last time. 








To our boys in the Armed Forces, leave 
is the most precious thing they can have. 
Maybe they’re only coming home from 
camp. Maybe they’re coming back from 
the hellholes of the Solomons or Africa. 
Every hour, every minute of that ieave 
means more to them than they can say. 
For many of them, with the little time 
they have, the only way they can get 
home, the only way they can see their 
folks again, is to fly. We of Eastern 
Air Lines would like to give each one of 
them an “unofficial priority.” But we 
can’t. So we're going to leave it up to 
you—and we don’t mean that you should 
stop traveling by air for the duration. 
Just continue to make plane reserva- 
tions—and if your business is important 
or your trip is urgent, travel as usual. 
However, if you find you can take a 
later plane and there’s a soldier, sailor 
or marine waiting—who can’t get home 
and back in time any other way—why 
not give him your seat? 





— at hclbea — 


*resident and General Manacer. FASTERN Air Lines 
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WHAT OUR 
READERS SAY 


Bureau of Advertising 
Does a Real Job 


To Eprror & PusLisHER: Why is it 
that every time someone comes along 
with an idea, or a plan, to “sell news- 
papers” in the general advertising 
field, one of the basic arguments of- 
fered in support of such proposals is 
criticism of the Bureau of Advertising 
of the ANPA? And why is it the 
same old indictment is always re- 
peated? “The Bureau cannot take an 
order” is invariably the first accusa- 
tion. “The Bureau represents all 
newspapers and no advertiser ever 
uses all newspapers, therefore the Bu- 
reau’s fundamental principle is all 
wrong,” is the second argument. Only 
for the fact these two stock quota- 
tions seem to persist, ridiculous as 
they are, they would be unworthy of 
rebuttal. The Advertising Federation 
serves all advertising vehicles yet no 
industry ever employed all classes of 
media, either at one and the same 
time or even during the span of its 
commercial life. The 4-A’s support all 
advertising agents yet no advertiser 
ever engaged the services of all agen- 
cies. Every industrial association is 
organized to sell an idea and no asso- 
ciation was ever put together to re- 
place or supplant either the manu- 
facturing or the sales division of its 
members. 





Gives Reply 

If the Bureau of Advertising’s 
working program is wrong, then 
every association, professional and in- 
dustrial, is likewise wrong, for the 
primary function of any organization 
designed to serve groups of individ- 
uals or groups of corporations en- 
gaged in similar pursuits, is to per- 
form certain things for the collective 
interests of its members, not to serve 
the interests of its selective members. 
That the Bureau “cannot take an 
order,” that the Bureau “represents 
all newspapers,” is flashed to a wait- 
ing world as a startling discovery, the 
mere recital of which should instantly 
condemn its activities as unworthy of 
support. Are we to presume that 
those who originally established the 
Bureau, and those who have devoted 
their time and talents to its develop- 
ment, have no understanding at all of 
the newspaper problems in the gen- 
eral advertising field and are in- 
capable of correcting or revising the 
Bureau’s function to conform to the 
job to be done? Sure the Bureau 
“can’t take an order.” Neither can 
the American College of Surgeons 
perform an operation or the Petroleum 
Institute sell you a can of axle grease. 
Is either association missing the pur- 
pose for which it was organized be- 
cause it does not usurp the duties that 
belong strictly to its members? And 
does it follow they are less efficient 
for not doing such things? The Bu- 
reau has one objective, not several. 
Because it has but this one purpose 
it is able to do many things which 
its members, as individuals, cannot 
do. 

This is the why and the wherefore of 
the Bureau and to criticize it for not 
being different is simply an exhibition 
of ignorance of the purpose of the 
Bureau, not a sound or logical sug- 
gestion to improve its work. If the 
Bureau is “off the beam” why is it 
neither industry or the professional 
advertising man has never suggested 
it change its methods? Apparently 
the way the Bureau goes about its 
duties seems to please the cus- 
tomers. 

Yours respectfully, 
Ray McKINNEeY. 

April 27, 1943. 


Real Estate Chief 
Praises Press Fight 


To Eprror & PuBLISHER: I want, 
through Eprror & PusiisHer, to thank 
the newspapers of the United States 
for fighting off the establishment of a 
black market on news for the Hot 
Springs food conference. 

Whatever happens to newspapers in 
this country is of particular interest 
to my profession. For many years, 
the real estate business has enjoyed 
a close working relationship with 
newspapers. In those years we have 
come to appreciate in the most direct 
way the place and value of a news- 
paper in its community. We have 
been, in a narrow sense, the bene- 
ficiaries of good newspaper operation. 
In a broader sense, we have prospered 
when the community has prospered, 
and the community has prospered 
when newspapers have been free to 
exercise enterprise and ingenuity on 
behalf of the common welfare. 

For reasons such as these, I have 
felt apprehension about the increased 
governmental controls that have so 
consistently been extended over 
newspaper operations. In visiting our 
local Real Estate Boards throughout 
the nation since January, I have in- 
sisted on preaching the freedom of 
the press and the dangers piling up 
for that freedom. Now, it seems to 
me, the issue is clearly out in the 
open, and there can no longer be room 
for debate as to whether abridgement 
of press freedom is being attempted. 

Access to the source of news seems 
to me to be the only assurance of 
avoiding a black market on public 
information. Quite properly the 
Standing Committee of Correspond- 
ents and the directors of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors 
have protested the smothering of the 
Hot Springs conference. Quite prop- 
erly, the individual newspapers of 
America have denounced the estab- 
lishment of a black market pattern 
for handling the many policy and war 
settlement conferences that will have 
to be conducted by the United States 
in this country. 

Apparently the day of John Peter 
Zenger is not dead, for the problem 
of John Peter Zenger has arisen again. 
But as the day and the problem of 
Zenger still lives, so, too, does his 
spirit. For that our people should of- 
fer thanks. 

There can be no appeasement on 
this issue. We cannot ncw submit to 
a pattern of suppression of the public 
interest. Therefore, as a member of 
an industry which is itself dependent 
upon free enterprise in newspaper 
publishing, may I express a word of 
encouragement and thanks to our 
newspapers in this contest. It is my 
sincere hope that they will carry the 
fight to a clean-cut victory. 

Very truly yours, 

Cyrus CrANE WILLMoRrE, President, 
National Assn. of Real Estate Boards. 
5 

Catholic Charities 
Thank Press for Aid 

To Eprror & PusiisHer: It is our 
pleasure and privilege to advise you 
that the Archbishop’s Committee of 
the Laity of the Archdiocese of New 
York, on April 15, last, unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions as 
an evidence of its appreciation of the 
generous support which press, radio 
and newsreels accorded the 24th An- 
nual Appeal of the Catholic Charities 
of the Archdiocese: 

Whereas press, radio, newsreels and 
other agencies of public information 
have given generous cooperation to 
the Catholic Charities of the Archdio- 
cese of New York in publicizing its 
1943 Appeal for funds, directing pub- 
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lic attention to this necessary commu- 
nity effort and to its need for financial 
support, and 

Wuereas this publicity has been lib- 
erally given despite the extraordinary 
demands of other meritorious causes 
on the time and space of such agen- 
cies, 

Resotvep that the Archbishop’s 
Committee of the Laity of the Arch- 
diocese of New York does hereby 
gratefully acknowledge this coopera- 
tion and express its appreciation 
thereof, and 

RESOLVED FURTHER, that the Arch- 
bishop’s Secretary for Charities is re- 
quested to convey the sense of this 
resolution to -his Excellency, the 
Archbishop of New York. 

ALrreD E. SmitH, Chairman. 

JoHN A. CoLteman, Exec. Chairman. 


Harry R. Drummond, 
68, Dies in New York 


Harry R. Drummond, 68, classified 
advertising manager of Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER, and well known in national 
and retail department store circles as 
an expert copy and merchandising 
man, passed away suddenly of pneu- 
monia, April 26, at his residence in 
New York City, after only a few days 
illness. Mr. Drummond was born in 
Topeka, Kansas, and for many years 
was telegraph operator on the Santa 
Fe. He became one of the fastest 
operators in the service of the Western 
Union and held many assignments 


with newspaper correspondents ¢oy. 
ering national conventions and e 

He was a protege in advertising of 
John Lee Mahan, advertising 
and the late Thomas Balmer and 
important advertising managerial 
sitions with department stores in 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Louis. 
ville, Ky., and Detroit. His series of 
stories for Eprror & PUBLISHER en. 
titled—“Major Markets of America”— 
in which he pioneered presentation 
of basic data of the cities of one hun. 
dred thousand population and over, in. 
spired the formation of the One Hyp. 
dred Thousand Group, the name of 
which was later changed to Major 
Market Newspapers. 

Drummond was a Mason, Knight 
Templar, Mystic Shriner, and is gyp. 
vived by his wife Rose Drummond 
and a brother, W. J. Drummond of 
Cadillac Hotel, San Francisco, Cal, 


TO DIRECT SCHOOL 


Wilbur L. Schramm has been named 
director of the University of Iowa 
School of Journalism. He is now die 
rector of education services in the 
Office of War Information, W 
ton, D. C. His appointment to the 
headship of journalism at Iowa will 
become effective with the opening of 
the new academic year in September, 
Professor Schramm has been on the 
faculty there since receiving his PhD, 
from Iowa in 1932. He has worked 
on the Mariette (Ohio) Register, the 
Associated Press and Boston Herald, 





necessities of life." 


GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION, 


| enclose 


in our own or other lands. 


City and State 
C) Send me 
[) Send me ... 





TENS OF MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 


are now Homeless, Impoverished, Destitute and 
Dependent. Remember them Mothers’ Day, 


SUNDAY, MAY 9, 1943. 


"They are praying not for ‘flowers’ but ‘flour’. 
Not for books and candy but for bread. 


Not for gréeting cards, telegrams and message of love, 
but for food, clothes, medicine and the sheer 


—SARA DELANO ROOSEVELT, Honorary Chairman, 
American Mothers' Committee, 1936-1941 


OBSERVE MOTHERS' DAY 
THE GOLDEN RULE WAY 


There is "An Unseen Guest" from the Jericho roads of the world 
at the door of every American home. 


——_— 
Send your contributions to— 
AMERICAN MOTHERS COMMITTEE, 


60 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dollars as my Mothers’ Day Gift for homeless 
or destitute mothers, dependent orphans and ‘other innocent victims of war 


. Sets of Poster Stamps of Great Mothers of Great Men. 
... Coin-a-Meal Globes. 
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The Christian Science Monitor, winner of this year’s Ayer Cup 
has been printed with IPL inks exclusively for over twenty years. 
It has long been admired for its high standards of journalism 
and the excellence of its printing and typographic design. First 
honorable mention in the standard size papers of more than 
50,000 circulation went to the New York Times, another large 
user of IPT inks. 

International Printing Ink has been a leader in the develop- 


ment of printing inks for modern newspaper production. Its 


inks used exclusively 
by 1943 Ayer Cup Winner 


The Christian Science Monitor, winner of the F. Wayland 
Ayer Cup symbolizing paper judged best in the show, in the 
13th Annual Exhibition of Newspaper Typography, con- 
ducted by N. W. Aver & Son, Inc. Newspapers were judged 
not only for front pages, but for all sections of the paper. 





for 20 years 


Research Laboratories have devoted a large part of their pro- 
gram to this study and a newspaper press is housed in one sec- 
In the field of web colors IPI 


has helped to establish color standards in cooperation with 


tion of the research building. 


publishers and advertisers. 


THIS BOOK. We will be 


**Newspaper Web Press 
pat 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE 


glad to send you a copy of the IPI 


COPY OF 


Colors” a 37-page book illustrating IPI’s entire line of inks 


for newspaper printing. 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL 


CORPORATION, 75 


VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Promotion People Have 
Gained New “Dollar Sense’ 


By T. S. IRVIN 


LOOKING BACK on last week’s 

meeting of the National Newspaper 
Promotion Association, two thoughts 
emerge that seems to us fairly signifi- 
eant. One is that working promo- 
tion people seem to have gained a new 
kind of dollar sense. The other is the 
rather new preoccupaton of promo- 
tion people with employe relations. 

The dollar sense is perhaps the 
more important of these two trends. 
Of course, promotion people have al- 
ways had to have a keen dollar sense. 
Few if any promotion managers over 
the country ever have what they con- 
sider a large enough budget to cover 
all the promotional activities in which 
they feel it is important to engage— 
business paper advertising, mailing 
pieces, well planned house advertis- 
ing, etc. Working with always too 
limited budgets, they must know how 
to buy the most for the least. 

Sales Promotion People 

But that isn’t exactly the kind of 
dollar sense we mean. What we think 
we observed is a keener sensitiveness 
among promotion people for direct 
and measurable dollar returns for dol- 
lar investments in promotion. Per- 
haps it can be better expressed by 
saying that promotion people are 
more and more thinking of themselves 
as sales promotion people, directly re- 
sponsible—in cooperation with cir- 
culation and advertising managers, of 
course—for getting more circulation 
and advertising revenue. 


This, of course, is all to the good. 
The more premotion people are aware 
of their dollar responsibility, the less 
we will have of frill promotion and 
the more we will have of hard-work- 
ing, result producing promotion. The 
clinics were full of practical talk along 
this line. The corridor and luncheon 
table discussions were full of it. 
Schuyler Hopper’s talk on more ef- 
fective business paper advertising was 
all along this line and we were glad 
to notice a lot of note-taking during 
it. 

In one of the clinics, George Eager 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin, men- 
tioned a “result cost” procedure the 
Bulletin tried to get some of the 
smaller advertisers to follow. Under 
this procedure, the advertiser was able 
to arrive at the true cost of his adver- 
tising because he was able to measure 
the cost against actual results. A 
number of promotion people remarked 
that such a record would be a fine 
thing for promotion departments to 
keep, too. 

Dollar Results 

Of course, the more promotion peo- 
ple can show their managements dol- 
lar results, the more important a 
place they will have in the newspa- 
per organization and the greater will 
be their own rewards. 

Concern with employe relations is 
not too remote from this business of 
dollar results, either. Every promo- 
tion executive knows from his own 
department experience the tremendous 
cost of personnel turnover. Every 
new employe means a fairly heavy 
investment in essential training before 
he begins to pay his way in actual 
production of work. Anything that 
can be done to accelerate this training 
cuts down the initial investment. 
Anything that can be done to stimu- 
late effective production makes an 
employe a more profitable investment. 
If promotion departments assume or 
are given responsibility for this oper- 


ation, they have an additional op- 
portunity to contribute to the news- 
paper’s revenues, not necessarily by 
adding to them but by saving them. 

Joyce Swan of the Minneapolis 
Star-Journal and Tribune mentioned 
in this connection the importance of 
house advertising and its effect on em- 
ployes. He suggested that, properly 
done, house advertising could be as 
effective in improving employe rela- 
tions as an employe magazine. 

With the personnel problem daily 
becoming more acute, here is a chal- 
lenging field for promotion people. 
It’s a field, too, in which newspapers 
have lagged far behind other large 
employers. This coming year should 
see promotion departments contribute 
constructively in it. 


The Mirror's Faith 
TO THE New York Mirror goes this 

week’s award for excellence for a 
campaign of promotional advertising 
well thought out, wisely planned 
and ably executed. The award is 
based on the initial advertisement in 
the campaign, “A Future Is Founded 
on Faith,” which broke in New York 
newspapers and in Eprror & PUBLISHER 
last week. It will appear in other 
business magazines as well, and other 
advertisements in the campaign will 
appear on a monthly schedule. 

The basic idea of the campaign is to 
remove from the tabloid any conno- 
tation or suggestion of blatancy, and 
cheapness. It is intended to sell the 
tabloid as a compact, streamlined 
newspaper designed to save the read- 
er’s time; to show that the tabloid 
has come of age as a newspaper and 
is as respectable and serviceable as 


any. 
The first advertisement certainly 
does this. Copy is simple and sincere. 


Design is quiet. Typography is dig- 
nified. Superlatives are absent. The 
whole effect is to make readers proud 
of the paper and to make advertisers 
aware of the fact that the tabloid has 
grown up to its responsibilities as a 
newspaper. The campaign keys into 
the war effort, shows how the Mirror 
is doing a job of war coverage, im- 
plies that the Mirror can do an ef- 
fective job for the advertiser. 

To Lee Tracey, the Mirror’s new 
sales promotion director, goes credit 
for the excellent, restrained copy. To 
John Shelton, a staff artist, goes credit 
for the fine illustration. 


Historical 

WE LIKE to make the point occasion- 
ally of how much newspaper pro- 

motion, by reporting and reflecting 

the lives of our communities, contrib- 

utes to our source material for his- 


torians and novelists and other writ- . 


ing folk. Come now two items from 
California that fit neatly into that 
category. The first is a familiar 
friend, the Oakland (Cal.) Tribune’s 
Yearbook. 

The, 1943 edition of the Yearbook is 
a 136-page illustrated magazine that 
makes interesting, informative and 
lively reading. Its pages, full of the 
best news pictures of the year, re- 
port the life and activities of Oakland 
and its adjacent communities in our 
second year of war. Pretty much, 
the story of Oakland at war is the 
story of every American community 
at war. So there is in this Yearbook 
as much drama and human interest 
as you will find in lots of trade books 
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published at $2—and all of this js true. 

As a promotion, the Yearbook is 
unique. It gives advertisers a picture 
of the Tribune’s market that no other 
promotion we know of does in quite 
the same way. 

The other item is an engaging little 
volume titled “California Business 
Roll of Honor, the romance of Cali- 
fornia business.” It is published by 
the Ghost Town News, Buena Park, 
Cal. 

This little volume is really a find 
for historians. It contains the stories 
of 711 California business concerns 
who have been serving the public 
continuously for 50 years or longer. 
Of these firms, some 165 are newspa- 
pers. 

The Ghost Town News, incidentally, 
is a bi-monthly magazine devoted to 
the old West. It is a by-product of 
Ghost Town, which a fellow named 
Walter Knott started a couple of 
years ago as a hobby. Ghost Town is 
a replica of an old-time Western 
town. Prominent in Ghost Town is 
an old newspaper office which carries 
the sign, “Ghost Town News, a Week- 
ly Newspaper.” 


Market Stuff 
WHAT a story the Spokane (Wash.) 

Spokesman - Review and _ Daily 
Chronicle have! Perhaps you saw a 
recent advertisement of theirs com- 
paring skyscrapers. One is Mount 
Rainier. The other is the Empire 
State Building. Mount Rainier climbs 
14,408 feet in to the skies. The Em- 
pire State, with Al Smith and every- 
thing, gets up only 1,250 feet. But 
Mount Rainier only suggests what 
Spokane has in the way of a big mar- 
ket. The Grand Coulee Dam is what 
they talk about, showing how cheap 
power flowing from the dam is boost- 
ing their business astronomically. 
They use the word “sensational.” It’s 
almost understatement. 

Less dramatic but none the less 
forceful is a market data folder that 
comes from the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel. It tells the story of 
Fort Wayne as a food production cen- 
ter. 

And from the Southwest Dailies of 
Oklahoma comes an interesting folder. 
“Getting Your Range in Okla-Home.” 
Die-cut to simulate a book, subtitled 
“A book of facts, non-fiction,” it con- 
tains pertinent market facts in simple, 
handy form. 

From the Muskogee (Ok.) Phoenix 
and Times Democrat—a simple market 
data folder that is packed full of excit- 
ing information for advertisers. Ex- 
citing because Muskogee’s population, 
as the folder reports, has nearly 
doubled in just one year—which 
makes the market opportunities shown 
in the folder pretty attractive. 

From the Cleveland (O.) Press—its 
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8th annual analysis of Ohio’s liquor 
sales, covering the year 1942. This has 
taken its place as one of the important 
newspaper research jobs in the 
country, providing, as it does, sales 
and brand information important not 
only to liquor people but to all in. 
terested in consumer reaction to ad. 
vertising stimuli. It might interest 
you to know that folks in Ohio are 
drinking more. 


From the Des Moines (Iowa) Regis. 
ter and Tribune—a fine full page ad- 
vertisement headlined “We're His 
Partners” and making the point that 
this is not just a soldier’s war but a 
civilian’s war, too. The civilian has 
to do his part, just as the soldier must 
do his. And the responsible news. 
paper, by helping the civilian do his 
part, by supplying him with the essen- 
tial information he needs to do his 
part intelligently, does its part, too, 


Personal Stuff 


LAST WEEK’S casualty lists carried 

the name of Second Lieut. Barry E. 
Urdang, wounded in action with a 
U. S. bombing squadron in England, 
Urdang will be remembered by pro- 
motion people for his work with the 
Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union and 
later with the Houston (Tex.) Post, 
He learned to fly in Houston and 
joined up later while working with 
the San Francisco Chronicle. 

Vernon Churchill has assumed the 
duties of promotion manager of the 
Portland (Ore.) Journal relinquished 
by M. Elizabeth Tobin, who was mar- 
ried last month to S. R. Winch, the 
Journal’s business manager. Churchill, 
formerly with McCann-Erickson, the 
advertising agency, will be assistant 
to the publishers in charge of public 
relations. 
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Recentty Vice President Henry A. Wallace returned to the United States from one 






of the most important journeys of his long public career. For six weeks he has been 
traveling over vast areas of Central and South America—talking and listening to the 
peoples of many of our sister republics—forging ever firmer the bonds of mutual 
good will that unites this hemisphere for Victory. 

From Panama south, a regular transport plane of the PANAGRA fleet, flying 
routes charted, developed and guarded by PANAGRA technicians, bore Mr. Wallace 
to Colombia, to Peru, to Chile, to Bolivia, to Ecuador, and back to Colombia. In all, 







Colombia 







Ecuador PANAGRA transported Mr. Wallace some 7,000 miles. 
Peru We are most appreciative of this further opportunity to make good neighbors 
Bolivva close neighbors. 
Chile 


See VAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, (NC. 
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Concentrates on 
Color Photos and 
Sports Coverage 


By JACK PRICE 


We have been asked if the war has 
made any material change in the 
technique of news picture coverage 
of local assignments. Judging from 
interviews with various picture edi- 
tors and cameramen there does not 
appear to be any noticeable differ- 
ence. 

An interesting view of conditions 
was given by Hinson Stiles, managing 
editor of the New York Daily Mirror, 
who informs us that the future possi- 
bilities of news photography must not 
be overlooked regardless of the pres- 
ent pressure of local conditions. He 
explained that the trend is towards 
the use of more news pictures in color 
and that although the war has re- 
tarded the actual application of new 
developments there should be no let 
down in the study of this problem. 

More Color Work 

In view of his beliefs he has in- 
structed his staff of photographers to 
learn more about photographic color 
work. It is only natural that this step 
be taken because the Mirror publishes 
color photos. The specialist who 
formerly headed a separate depart- 
ment for this type of work now tu- 
tors the regular staff news cameramen 
in the technique employed in color 
photography. 

The trend in local picture coverage 
according to Mr. Stiles points to an 
increase in covering sports assign- 
ments. As the war continues it is 
only natural that more war photos 
will be printed and that the general 
run of local stories will have less 
picture value. In sports there is a 
common denominator that meets the 
approval of the reading public. Also 
there are no military angles that 
would interest the censors. This sim- 
plifies matters and assures prompt 
publication of timely events. 

An example of this argument is 
furnished in a recent story that called 
for a four-alarm coverage. It was 
the burning of a freighter loaded with 
high explosives which threatened to 
rival the Black Tom explosion had it 
not been for the efficiency of the fire 
fighting and military authorities. 
However, there were no _ pictures 
taken until the next day long after 
the ship was sunk in the bay. Of 
course, if the photographers had been 
allowed to get close enough for pic- 
tures and had the boat blown up— 
well, the military officials would have 
been in a devil of a mess. And so, 
the answer is for the present for Mr. 
Stiles and the Daily Mirror to con- 
centrate upon sports unless some real 
big story outside of military bounds 
should break. 

Sounds logical and coming from a 
dyed-in-the-wool picture minded edi- 
tor we think perhaps he has some- 
thing worth thinking over. 


Adds Lady Photog 


ACME NEWSPICTURES has added a 
young lady to the staff of its regu- 
lar news photographers. The latest 
feminine camera operator to be seen 
about New York City covering gen- 
eral news assignments is Mrs. 
Adelaide Leavy, wife of a soldier 
now serving in the Coast Artillery. 
Mrs. Leavy originally hailed from 
Chicago 28 years ago. She matricu- 
lated at the University of Wisconsin 
and later at Columbia University, 
graduating from the Business School 
in 1935. She studied photography as 
a hobby and became so interested in 





the possibilities of it as a future ca- 
reer that she took an advanced course 
in the art. Her first professional 
work was conducted as a volunteer 
photographer for the AWVS. One 
month after leaving this service she 
obtained a position with Acme. 

The titian-haired “cameraman” in- 
sists that the boys treat her as one 
of them and that she will never ask 
for special consideration when on a 
news story. So far she claims that 
the photographers have been swell 
to her. She does her own developing 
and can print if necessary. 


American Leica 
CHARLES KIDNER, executive of E. 

Leitz Co., manufacturers of Leica 
cameras, recently appointed to that 
position by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, reports that this former Ger- 
man-owned concern has just pro- 
duced the first all-American-made 
Leica which has been sent to one of 
the branches of the armed forces. 

We were informed that this model 
differs only from the former make 
in the type of lens used and the mark- 
ings which are in English terms and 
figures. The lens used in the Ameri- 
can-made camera is also one of Amer- 
ican manufacture. 

This announcement may not be very 
significant at present but it is assur- 
ing to all the photographic profession 
that America need never again turn 
to Germany for any product required 
for photography. 


Ackerman in Africa 
WE HAVE just received word that 
Mike Ackerman, Acme Newspic- 
tures ace cameraman, is now in Af- 
rica where he will cover the war as a 
representative of the Still Picture 
Pool. We understand that Mike has 
been rushed to the front which means 
more good war photos. For almost 20 
years Mike has covered all the Army 
maneuvers but this will be his first 
taste of real war. We wish him the 
best of luck. 


Irvin to England 
BEDE IRVIN is sitting on the anxious 
seat waiting his turn to travel to 
England where he will be assigned 
to the Associated Press of Great 
Britain. Bede has been with the AP 
Kansas City and Detroit bureaus as 
staff photographer. 


Boston Awards 
PHOTOGRAPHERS of three Boston 
newspapers shared victories in the 
annual contest of the Boston Newspa- 
per Photographers’ Association at the 
Hotel Essex on March 23. The Edwin 
T. Ramsdell Memorial Trophy went to 
cameraman Frank Mahoney of the 
Daily Record for his spot news shot of 
the Cocoanut Grove disaster. The 
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feature division was won by Anthony 
Cabral of the Herald-Traveler for his 
“Scrap to Beat the Jap” picture; and 
a baseball picture, “Three Point Land- 
ing,” won the sports award for Paul 
Maguire of the Boston Globe. 


Monty in Aleutians 

SHERMAN MONTROSE, Acme cam- 
eraman who has spent about a year 

in the South Pacific, is now becoming 

acclimated to the cold regions in the 

Aleutians where he is stationed. 


Anniversary Issue 
Put Off a 2nd Time 


The paper situation is once again 
a major problem with the Delaware 
(O.) Gazette, which this year found 
its plans for a special anniversary edi- 
tion sabotaged for the second time by 
a paper shortage due to a major war. 

In April, 1918, during World War 
I, when newsprint was almost un- 
available, the idea of such an edition 
to celebrate the paper’s 100th anni- 
versary was reluctantly abandoned. 
This April the paper’s 125th anniver- 
sary rolled past, still without a spe- 
cial edition, because there is again a 
shortage of paper for the same reason. 

In 1913, on the other hand, it was 
too much paper that forced the Ga- 
zette to reduce its issues to handbill 
size for over a week. The office was 
swamped in paper: a flood had sub- 
merged the pressroom in the base- 
ment, swelling the paper stores to six 
times their former size so that the 
pulp made it impossible for anyone 
to get into the pressroom and almost 
shoved the press out as well. Horses 
and pulleys failed to budge the soggy 
newsprint; and it was finally dug out 
piecemeal with a pick and shovel. 

All these paper troubles have been 
experienced by the same family, since 
the Gazette, at present published by 
Walter D. Thomson, has been in the 
hands of the Thomson family for 107 
of its 125 years. 


AT LYNCH TRIAL 


At the recent mob-lynching trial 
at Hattiesburg, Miss., involving the 
Civil Liberties statute and five Jones 
county (Miss.) men in connection 
with the lynching of a Negro, who was 
acquitted, the following reporters 
were active: Julian Harris, New 
York Times; Edgar Allen Poe, New 
Orleans Times-Picayune; Spencer 
McCulloch, St. Louis Post-Ditspatch; 
Art Kuhl, St. Louis Star-Times; 
Frances Pier, International News 
Service; Mary Southard, New York 
Daily Worker; Albert Fenn, Life 
magazine; Sidney Ducote, Trans- 
Radio; Andrews Harmon, Associated 
Press; Jessie May Stearns, Hatties- 
burg (Miss.) American, and Kenneth 
Toler, Memphis Commercial Appeal. 
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Wants Gold Star 
Mothers at Peace Table 


Gold Star Motherhood should git 
at the peace table, according to 
resolution adopted by more than 109 
daily newspaper editors and publish. 
ers in Pennsylvania at a luncheon at 
the Waldorf in New York last week. 
The PNPA group recommended that 
“Gold Star Motherhood be repre. 
sented at any world peace conference 
so that the presence and voice of those 
who make the world’s greatest saerj- 
fices may be felt and heard in any 
coming arrangement or agreement 
upon world affairs looking toward 
permanent peace.” 

The editors and publishers also 
passed a resolution on freedom of the 
press, as follows: “Whereas in cer- 
tain quarters of the federal govern- 
ment, censorship has been misapplied 
to the extent of unnecessary suppres- 
sion of legitimate news and the bar- 
ring of representation of the press 
from conferences and meetings . , , 
we, representing the press of Penn- 
sylvania, protest in the name of a 
free press against the tendency to 
tell the public only what certain in- 
dividuals think it should know and 
demand an opening of all news 
sources for the free flow of informa- 
tion except such as may be considered 
of military nature.” 


DREWRY BOOK SECTION 


A new book review page has been 
introduced in the magazine section 
of the Atlanta Constitution with John 
E. Drewry, as conductor. Drewry is 
dean of the Henry W. Grady School 
of Journalism, at the University of 
Georgia, and has as his student as- 
sistant editor, Joy Barnett, of the Uni- 
versity. 
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WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY 
BECOMES A 
MORNING NEWSPAPER 


1. TO SERVE the needs of the fashion industries even better 


under wartime conditions. 


2. TO BRING its readers the full day’s Washington and market 


coverage even faster. 


3. TO ASSURE even more dependable deliveries—probably by 
9 A.M.—to New York City readers. 


4. TO SPEED the paper to all out-of-town readers as much as 
24 hours earlier. 


d. TO GIVE reader and advertiser alike the best service possible. 
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Better War Coverage 
From Navy Meeting 


continued from page 6 





go and they have the right, the com- 
plete right, to all the information that 
can be given them with the sole ex- 
ception, of course, of information 
which might be of aid and assistance 
to the enemy. 

“Public relations is perhaps as im- 
portant as any other single psycho- 
logical factor in the whole task of our 
war effort. Public morale can only 
be maintained when the public con- 
tinues to be a well-informed public, 
and it’s your job to relate the things 
that happen, the news, and to get the 
greatest amount possible into the 
hands of our people, all the while pre- 
serving security which means the sav- 
ings of life, ships and our installa- 
tions. 

“Let me emphasize how important 
your task is. You are the connect- 
ing link between the Navy, the pro- 
fessional Navy, and the American 
public. A good deal of the morale 
maintained in the public as an essen- 
tial thing to victory will depend on 
the intelligence and the vigor and wis- 
dom with which you discharge your 
duties. I’d like to have you know 
that the Secretary of the Navy is very 
sympathetic with your problems, he 
understands them, perhaps I can un- 
derstand them better than anybody 
else in the Navy because it is part of 
my job. All my life I have been in 
this game. 

“T do want you to know I am ex- 
tremely sympathetic, anxious to be 
helpful. I will do all I can to pro- 
mote the thing for which you are all 
working, which is the prompt dis- 
tribution of all news of the war that 
can be given out without impairing 
security.” 

Bureau Heads Talk 

Executives of government agencies 
addressed the conference, adding their 
viewpoints on information and cen- 
sorship to those of the PR officers and 
others. 

Elmer Davis, OWI director, pointed 
out that the security angle which must 
be protected in releases is not always 
apparent at the time of clearance. 
Sometimes it becomes clear three 
months later why a certain thing could 
not be revealed. He disclosed that the 
full story of Pearl Harbor, released last 
Dec. 7 on the first anniversary of the 
Hawaii attack, could have been told 
three months in advance of that date. 

Mr. Davis touched upon the recent 
delineation of OWI’s position in re- 
leasing news, but not acting as a cen- 
sor, when he said: “We have nothing 
to do with censorship. A man in OWI 
who was ill-advised tried to be a 
censor but he was strictly warned not 
to do it again.” Mr. Davis described 
the present set-up, with OWI handling 
information only and Byron Price’s 
office acting as censor, as “a very 
sound one.” 

In introducing Nat R. Howard, 
Assistant Director of Censorship, Cap- 
tain Lovette declared the Navy public 
relations office has “had the least dif- 
ficulty” with that office. 

Involuntary Censorship Impossible 

It would require 250,000 to 300,000 
persons to administer compulsory cen- 
sorship, Mr. Howard declared. They 
would have to handle more than 100,- 
000 publications, including 800 dailies, 
12,000 weeklies and semi-weeklies, 
6.000 trade, secular and professional 
organs, and 14,000 house organs. Un- 
der involuntary censorship this would 
be an impossible job, he said. “Totali- 
tarian censorship” such as that in 
Axis countries is the only “perfect” 


kind, he added, and there is no good 
yardstick to measure the success of 
Mr. Price’s office in one and one-third 
years of operation. 

Cooperation of newspapers hasn’t 
been perfect, but he described the job 
they have done as “splendid.” 

The censor’s office never reads all 
of the daily newspapers at one time, 
but rotates the list to check up on 
cooperation, he said. Most of the 
present censorship headaches occur 
because “publishers of weekly news- 
papers don’t read their mail from 
Washington” which informs them of 
violations. However 11,000 postal in- 
spectors who read the weeklies help 
to keep this branch of the publishing 
business from making too many mis- 
takes which violate censorship, Mr. 
Howard said. 

Radio Violations 


One of the current problems is to 


‘ stop violations in interviews with ser- 


vice men back from overseas. Four 
hundred dailies are now sending such 
interviews to the censor’s office for 
clearance by telegraph. Mr. Howard 
declared there were still a lot of news- 
paper editors who haven’t read that 
part of the code which forbids publi- 
cation of such interviews without 
clearance. Either the nearest appro- 
priate authority or the censor’s office 
in Washington can give such clear- 
ance, he added. 

Mr. Howard urged “copy desk 
seminars” for complete understanding 
of the requirements of that and other 
parts of the code by newspaper men. 

Mr. Howard supported Elmer Davis’ 
understanding of the work of their re- 
spective offices. “The functions of 
censoring and giving out the news are 
oil and water. They do not mix,” 
he said. 

Charter Heslep, former managing 
editor of the Washington Daily News 
who is now radio censor under Byron 
Price, said that despite the great dan- 
ger of violations in broadcasts which 
cannot be stopped at the borders of 
the U. S. there were only 17 viola- 
tions, less than 1% of the total of 
2,000 broadcasts heard, during the first 
quarter of 1943. 

Capt. T. T. Patterson of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s office, who is PR 
liaison on war communiques issued in 
Washington, was an important speaker. 
It is his duty to keep all secret and 
confidential material out of the com- 
muniques. He told the PRO’s their 
job today is one of the toughest on 
the home front because “people are 
willing to put up with inconveniences 
of rationing, but they are hungry for 
news of their boys and want to know 
how the game is going.” 

More Navy Pictures 

“Unfortunately they can’t know 
everything about it because we all 
know Berlin and Tokyo and Rome are 
alert to get grist for their mill within 
an hour if we release material they 
want,” he said. “In competing with 
them we’ve got one hand tied behind 
our back because they’re totalitarian 
and can clamp down. They propagan- 
dize. 

“We tell the truth. We give out 
as much news as is possible with 
security in mind but we must be 


_careful not to dribble out little bits 


of information which they can piece 
together.” 

Capt. Patterson said the officers 
should endeavor to give the public 
a better understanding why all the 
information received can’t be given 
out. “The public then would have 
a more sympathetic attitude to our 
problem on the necessities we're 
working under,” he said. 

Among internal problems discussed 
by the PRO’s was that of obtaining 
more pictures from the field for use 
by home town papers. Nearly every 
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ship now has its own photographer 
and in addition to furnishing pictures 
for the press, much valuable infor- 
mation is disclosed by those taken 
during battles. A movie of one aerial- 
naval battle last year resulted in 
changes in anti-aircraft defense on 
one type of vessel. All pictures made 
are available to the press unless secret 
information would be revealed by 
their release. 

The officers were warned that “a lot 
of phoney stories” are given out by 
self-styled heroes who want to im- 
press the home folks. “These tall 
tales are getting better all the time,” 
one Marine major remarked. Every 
effort should be made to authenticate 
stories of heroism, it was said. 

Com. John Long, head of the Pic- 
torial Division, said that because of 
the film shortage, pictures which are 
purely speculative as to value should 
not be made. He declared plates of 
press photographers which cannot be 
used for security reasons should not 
be destroyed, because such material 
will not always be restricted. “Pus 
them in a secret and classified file, 
marked with the name of the outfit 
which made them,” he said. 

Com. Walter Karig, head of the 
book and magazine section, disclosed 
that 113 non-newspaper writers had 
been accredited to various theatres 
of operation. 

Responsibilities of PROs 


Com. Robert Berry, No. 1 man un- 
der Capt. Lovette, discussed the duties 
and responsibilities of the PROs. 
“Never confuse your mission with that 
of censorship,” he cautioned. “One 
of the most effective government of- 
fices is that run by Byron Price. 
Where we come in on the deal is 
assisting newspapers and other pub- 
lic media in the release of stories 
where normally the censorship code 
precludes such release. Then we act 
as an appropriate authority to per- 
mit publication. We are the anti- 
thesis of censors. Instead of acting 
as censors to stop news we help to 
push it over the fence.” 

During the last half-hour of the 
Wednesday afternoon conference Capt. 
Lovette admitted the working press 
to the session. In summing up the 
three-day meeting, the Navy’s public 
relations chief explained that general 
policy cannot be put into directives. 
fhis policy is not in print but they 
can see it shaping up, he said. He 
urged them to keep him informed on 
public opinion in their respective dis- 
tricts and to combat disloyalty to the 
President, Prime Minister Churchill 
and the allied cause by talking as 
often as possible with commentators, 
war analysts and strategists. He also 
urged closer relationships with the 
press in their districts, declaring “the 
press is the backbone of public opin- 
ion.” 


REAL ESTATE ADS 


Newspapers are the backbone of 
real estate advertising, was the con- 
census expressed by members of the 
brokers division of the Detroit Real 
Estate Board in a recent panel discus- 
sion of advertising experience, with 
the institutional value of keeping the 
realtor’s name before the public being 
stressed. It is a mistake, members 
agreed, to stop advertising when pros- 
pects are numerous. 


SHIP FOR SCRIPPS 


Los ANGELEs, April 29—California 
Shipbuilding Corporation launched the 
S.S. Edward W. Scripps on April 28. 
Named in honor of the late great 
newspaper publisher, the 10,500-ton 
Liberty ship was sponsored by Mrs. 
Robert P. Scripps of Miramar, Cal., 
widow of the late publisher and 
daughter-in-law of E. W. Scripps. 





Ask Addition of 
“Ad Manager” to 
Deferrable List 


Resolution by Illinois Press 
Asks That He Be Made 
“Necessary Man” 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl., April 24—Resoly- 
tions asking the director of National 
Selective Service to add “advertising 
manager” to the list of deferrable nee. 
essary men in newspaper production 
and requesting the War Production 
Board to insttute film rationing 
granting newspapers priority rating 
necessary to maintain adequate sup- 
plies for news picture production, 
were passed unanimously at the spring 
meeting of the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion today. 

Approximately 100 editors and pub- 
lishers attending the two-day session 
agreed that classification of advertis- 
ing men as essential was one of the 
most urgent problems facing news- 
papers and that “something” must be 
done to see that dwindling supplies 
of photographic films be used for es- 
sential purposes. 

The Association also approved a 
two-year freshman - sophomore pro- 
gram at the University of Illinois 
School of Journalism to aid in solu- 
tion of newspaper manpower short- 
age. 

Gov. Dwight H. Green, addressing 
the convention banquet, praised news- 
papers’ contribution to the war ef- 
fort. “The newspaper publisher is 
carrying on as bravely as his fellow 
business men, for he knows—per- 
haps better than any of us—that we 
must keep the home front alive, that 
we must keep it as a going concern, 
despite all restrictions and handicaps, 
if we are to preserve the America for 
which we are making so many sacri- 
fices. 

“Indeed, the newspaper man is to- 
day performing an even greater ser- 
vice to wartime America. He has 
thrown open the columns of his pub- 
lication for news of Selective Service 
lists, rationing point lists and dates, 
and a multitude of other necessary 
civilian war information. And news- 
papers, large and small, are contrib- 
uting about fifty million dollars worth 
of advertising space this year to pro- 
moting bond drives and other govern- 
ment war projects.” 

The annual spring short course and 
IPA meeting was sponsored jointly 
by Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, and Uni- 
versity of Illinois School of Journal- 
ism. 

7 
Eligibility for 
New Car Buying 

WasuincTon, April 27—The list of 
essential uses of automobiles, upon 
which eligibility for purchase of hard- 
topped 1942 cars with manufacturers 
list price under $1,500 depends, has 
been incorporated into the automobile 
rationing regulations to avoid the need 
for cross-references, OPA has an- 
nounced. 

Among the eligibles are: 

“Any person, for delivering news- 
papers and magazines (except for de- 
livery to the reader) or for travel in 
maintaining the wholesale distribution 
system of newspapers within a defin 
area. 

“A person who is regularly engaged 
in taking pictures for use in news- 
reels, newspapers or magazines or for 
industrial or governmental use, for 
transporting non-portable  photo- 
graphic or sound-on-film equipment 
for taking such pictures.” 
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FACTORY EMPLOYMENT HERE 


AT ALL-TIME HIGH! 


STATE DEPARTMENT of Labor tells 
us that factory employment here 
reached its highest point on record in 
March. Their index figure (in case 
you're statistically inclined) hit 160.1 
( 1935-39 = 100). 

With that peak in employment, of 
course, came a parallel peak in pay- 
rolls . . . with envelops fatter ( and 
more of them) in all major industrial 
groups. 

Today, you'll find the average worker 
drawing $44.20 in that good, old week- 
ly envelop — as against $36.88 a year 
ago. 

You'll find all this fascinating infor- 
mation in considerable detail in a re- 
lease from the New York State De- 


partment of Labor, dated April 17. If 
you haven't read it, it’s well worth 
writing for now. 
In the meantime, make a memo to 
check your advertising activity in this 
always active, peak prosperity market- 
place. Check to see if you are . 

Using newspapers 

Using enough newspapers 

Using adequate space 

Using consistent schedules 
We venture to say that never was 
there a time when your newspaper 
advertising could be so useful to con- 
sumers, so profitable for yourself . . . 
in terms of friends for today, sales for 


tomorrow! 








TISER (E) .. 


NEWSPAPERS (M, E&S) ... 





their coverage pattern more potent . . 
individual needs. For further facts call on any of the sponsors of this message . . . 
. BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS (M) .. . 
LEADER (E) ... GENEVA TIMES (E) .. 

. “MAMARONECK TIMES (E) .. . 
* OSSINING CITIZEN REGISTER (E) ... 


*MT. VERNON ARGUS (E) . 
*PEEKSKILL STAR (E) .. 
*TARRYTOWN NEWS (FE)... 

*YONKERS HERALD-STATESMAN (E) 


NEW YORK STATE NEWSPAPERS are serving on the advertising fighting-front today, too. 


. their reader interest so intense . . 


. . LEGEND—(E) Evening newspapers. 


(S) Sunday newspapers. * Westchester newspapers sold in combination. 


. their service more sensitive to 
AUBURN CITIZEN ADVER- 
BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS (S) ... 
. GLOVERSVILLE & JOHNSTOWN HERALD & LEADER-REPUBLICAN 
. “NEW ROCHELLE STANDARD STAR (E) .. . 
. “PORT CHESTER ITEM (E) ... 
*WHITE PLAINS REPORTER-DISPATCH 


POUGHKEEPSIE 


(M) Morning newspapers. 
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Newsmen Win 

Pay Suit 

Against Paper 
Court Awards Overtime 


Pay in White Plains 
(N. Y.) Reporter Case 


Burrato, April 28—Supreme Court 
Justice Alonzo G. Hinkley today held 
that newspaper reporters, assistant 
city editors and city editors, and 
others in similar capacities, are not 
employed in executive, administrative 
or professional capacities. 

Deciding a suit brought against the 
White Plains Publishing Co., Inc., by 
six newspapermen employed by the 
Daily Reporter, which ceased publi- 
cation in that city on Feb. 28, 1941, 
Justice Hinkley awarded the plaintiffs 
overtime pay and “liquidated dam- 
ages” amounting to $33,848.66. The 
suit previously had been heard with- 
out jury in White Plains. 

Overtime Awarded 


The newspapermen sued as _ indi- 
viduals under the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, which pro- 
vided employes must be paid at least 
time and a half for work over 44 
hours a week the first year, over 42 
the second and 40 the third and 
thereafter. Justice Hinkley awarded 
overtime at time and a half for excess 
hours worked by the six from Oct. 24, 
1938, to the day when publication 
ceased. 

The award against the publishing 
company amounted to $16,924.33 for 
overtime plus an equal amount for 
“damages.” Originally there were nine 
complainants and the amount sought 
was $50,000. Three withdrew and will 
sue separately. 

Justice Hinkley pointed out the 
plaintiffs showed their schedules of 
overtime by designating the articles 
they wrote during the period involved 
in the suit, and added: 

“Weighed in the scales of common 
experience there is nothing unreason- 
able in the claim of overtime by any- 
one engaged in the gathering, assem- 
bling or creating the varied items 
which go to make up a daily news- 
paper. In the absence of substantial 
or detailed contradictory evidence the 
court must and does find by a fair 
preponderance of the believable evi- 
dence that the plaintiffs did perform 
services for the defendant beyond 
the prescribed hours.” 

“Defendant contends,” Justice Hink- 
ley’s decision said, “that the Fair 
Labor Standards Act does not apply 
to any of these plaintiffs for the 
reason that everyone was employed 
in a bona fide executive, administra- 
tive or professional capacity and all 
come within the exceptions set forth 
under Section 13. 

“The limitations of this opinion pro- 
hibit a detailed description of the 
duties of each plaintiff in relation 
to such regulations of the admin- 
istrator. Suffice it to say that no 
one of the plaintiffs performed ser- 
vices which bring him within the 
definition or elimination of executive, 
administrative or professional as de- 
fined and delimited by the regulations 
of the administrator.” 

Referring to the method of com- 
puting overtime, Justice Hinkley said 
a definite standard had been set up 
by testimony showing the newspaper 
had organized a 40-hour work week. 
Each employe was required to com- 
mence work at a definite hour each 
day and work until a specified hour 
for a week-total of 40 hours. 

Before the trial by Justice Hinkley, 
a motion by the defendant for dis- 


missal was overruled by Justice Gra- 
ham Witschief of Newburgh. 

“The decision on the motion to dis- 
miss the complaint,” said Justice 
Hinkley, “left to the trial court 
(Hinkley) the determination of the 
question as to whether the activities 
of the plaintiffs related to interstate 
commerce. 

“Evidence upon the trial established 
that each of the plaintiffs was em- 
ployed in producing and working on 
such goods in a process and occupa- 
tion necessary to the production 
thereof.” 

Suits in state courts are permitted 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The plaintiffs were Courtney M. 
Mabee, assistant city editor; Charles 
K. Barnum, assistant sports editor; 
Edward G. Tompkins, staff man; Nor- 
ton Mockridge, reporter; George S. 
Trow, reporter, and William L. 
O’Donovan, city editor. 
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Seeks Appeal of 
Verdict on 
Free Press Claim 


PARKERSBHRG, W. Va., April 28— 
Involving publication March 12, 
1941, in the Sentinel of the city of 
Parkersburg’s annual audit by the 
State Tax Commissioner’s office, the 
West Virginia Supreme Court this 
week heard final arguments in the 
Sentinel appeal against a $15,000 dam- 
age verdict awarded former council- 
man W. A. Swearingen in Wood 
County Circuit Court last year. 

The Sentinel contended the city ad- 
ministration refused to make the audit 
a matter of public record and it had 
to be obtained from the tax commis- 
sioners office. 

Swearingen brought a $50,000 suit 
for damages shortly after the articles 
appeared and while he was a candi- 
date for mayor. The article included 
a resumé of criticism of the city’s 
system of bookkeeping and the trans- 
fer of revenues which was appended 
by the auditing deputy for the tax 
commissioners office. The Sentinel 
contended the article did not criti- 
cize Swearingen and did not charge 
the city government with misappro- 
priation but merely called attention 
to the diversion of funds which the 
state tax commissioner said in his 
audit was not proper. No malice was 
proven in the lower court and it was 
only by innuendos that the plaintiff 
injected into his declaration that there 
can be found anything of personal 
insinuations against him and his own 
integrity, the Sentinel declared. The 
defendant further charged the 
plaintiff picked out of the article com- 
plained of only a few sentences upon 
which to base his case without quot- 
ing or taking into consideration the 
remainder of the article. 

The Sentinel claimed before the 
Supreme Court that the lower court 
erred in admitting evidence relating 
to articles published in the Sentinel 
in 1938 when the newspaper disclosed 
the city administration had secretly 
increased salaries. 

Swearingen’s counsel charged 
Swearingen, who failed to be nomi- 
nated for mayor in city’s non-partisan 
election in 1941, also brought similar 
suit against the Parkersburg News, 
and Councilman Golden Underwood 
reelected for his third term also sued 
for $50,000 damages against both 
papers. J. S. Dunn, mayor at the 
time, and other councilmen did not 
sue. 

The paper claims that freedom of 
the press will be throttled if it is 
malice for a paper to call attention of 
the taxpayer to actions of governing 
bodies. 
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HEADS EXPORT GROUP 


J. J. Clarey, Jr., who resigned in 
February, 1942, as president of the 
Export Advertising Association, after 
serving 10 months of his term, to join 
the radio division of the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, was reelected 
head of the association at its annual 
meeting, held in New York last week. 
He is foreign advertising manager of 
the Bristol-Myers Co. Frederick 
Moeller, export sales manager of the 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp., is the re- 
tiring president. Robert H. Otto, vice- 
president of the Export Advertising 
Agency, Inc., was elected vice-pres- 
ident; J. B. Powers, president of 
Joshua B. Powers, Inc., and Walter R. 
Bickford, managing editor of Export 
Trade and Shipper, were reelected 
as treasurer and secretary. 


n 
KANSAS PRIZES 

Mrs. Mildred Riddle, of Marion, 
Kan., chairman of the Kansas Press 
Women’s contest, has announced the 
following winners for “bests” written 
during the period of April 1, 1942 to 
April 1, 1943: Best news story in a 
daily newspaper: Constance Van 
Natta, Topeka Daily Capital and Ep1- 
TOR & PUBLISHER correspondent; best 
editorial in weekly or daily news- 
paper: May Frink Converse, Wells- 
ville Globe; best feature in daily 
newspaper: Zula Bennington Greene, 
Topeka Daily Capital; best column in 
weekly or daily: Zula Bennington 
Greene; best woman’s page in daily: 
Ada Montgomery, Topeka Daily Capi- 
tal; best newspaper published by a 
woman: R. Pearl Johnson, Minne- 
apolis Better-Way. 


a 

CANADIAN PROTEST 

MOonrTREAL, Que., April 29—Ottawa is 
understood to have sent a protest to 
the United States government in con- 
nection with publication in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of an article describ- 
ing the development of an air base in 
Labrador. The Canadian and United 
States governments had agreed, it was 
understood, that nothing would be 
made public about the air base. A 
number of Canadian publications had 
sought permission to write articles on 
the base but in view of the joint agree- 
ment their applications had been 
turned down by the authorities. 


KARSTAEDT NAMED 


Dale Karstaedt, advertising man- 
ager, Racine Journal-Times, , was 
elected president of the Advertising 
Managers Association of Wisconsin 
Daily Newspapers at its spring meet- 
ing in the Park Hotel, Madison, re- 
cently. Other officers elected were 
Royall LaRose, Appleton Post-Cres- 
cent, first vice-president; Allan Ne- 
quette, Beloit Daily News, second 
vice-president; Sam Friedman, Water- 
town Times, third vice-president, and 
G. W. Gressman, Janesville Gazette, 
secretary-treasurer. 


* 
HEAD FLA. GROUP 

Tampa, Fla., April 26—H. J. Fish- 
wick, advertising manager of the Day- 
tona Beach News and Journal, was 
elected president of the Florida Daily 
Newspaper Advertising Association 
recently, succeeding W. W. Wilson, 
of the St. Augustine Record. 

Other officers elected were R. E. 
Goodale, St. Petersburg Independent, 
first vice-president; J. H. Hampton, 
the Times, second vice-president; V. J. 
Obenauer, Jr., Jacksonville, secretary- 
treasurer. 


GUILD NAMES MACLEAN 


Larry MacLean, veteran newsman 
most recently on the Denver Post, has 
been appointed an international repre- 
sentative of the American Newspaper 
Guild. 





Dallas Water 
Dept. Uses Ads to 


BoostConsumption 


City-owned Plant 
Employs New Technique 
To Increase Use 


An old-time newspaperman and a 
present-day city hall reporter are 
jointly responsible for what is be- 
lieved something unique in newspaper 
advertising—a weekly series, sched- 
uled to run for thirteen Mondays in 
the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, pub- 
licizing the city-owned water depart- 
ment and urging customers to use 
more water. 


Residents of some other cities, such 
as New York, might be intrigued to 
know that Dallas’ present water sup- 
ply could fill customers’ needs for the 
next three years even if there were 
no more rainfall during that time. 
Consequently the department can af- 
ford to concentrate on boosting con- 
sumption, since overhead remains 
practically stable and every additional 
thousand gallons used is clear profit 
to the department, which is now oper- 
ating “in the black.” In addition to 
this business-like purpose of the ads, 
they also serve as institutional mouth- 
pieces building good will among the 
voters and are calculated to help in 
the war effort by encouraging Victory 
Gardens. 


The idea had been under considera- 
tion for some time by office manager 
Joe J. Murray, who once published 
newspapers in Sulphur Springs, and 
other Texas cities, but Murray credits 
reporter Barry Bishop of the News 
with finally persuading him to break 
with the tradition that city govern- 
ment gets its publicity in the news 
columns or not at all. If the ads are 
favorably received the schedule may 
be extended indefinitely, Murray says. 
Jack Patton, staff artist for the News, 
created the character of “Little Bill’-- 
a punning reference to water bills, of 
course—which will adorn each ad of 
the present series. 


Sees Higher Costs 
In Paper Output 


MontTREAL, Que., April 28—While 
costs of wood, coal and other materials, 
labor and transportation were up 
sharply during the year 1942, indica- 
tions are for a further increase this 
year, L. J. Belnap, president of Con- 
solidated Paper Corporation, Ltd., told 
shareholders at the annual general 
meeting held here today. 

Commenting on provision for in- 
come taxes as shown in the report for 
1942, Mr. Belnap, stated that taxes for 
the years 1940, 1941 and 1942 have not 
been cleared by the income tax de- 
partment, as standard profits for use in 
determining excess profits tax have 
not yet been appraised by the board 
of referees. Therefore the taxes pro- 
vided for in the annual statement may 
be affected. Labor shortage partic- 
ularly in woods operations, continues 
to be a problem. The $4 per ton in- 
crease in newsprint announced last 
month, only partly compensated for 
increased costs, Mr. Belnap added. 

The newsprint mills operated at 50% 
of capacity in the first quarter this 
year as compared with 73% in 1942. 

“This is rather discouraging,” the 
president stated “but the possible re- 
laxation of the power control, ship- 
ping and other regulations may effect 
changes for the better. It should be 
noted that the first quarter of 1942 
was the best for that year.” 
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__ Obituary 


SAMUEL CHARTERS, 79, president 
of the Charters Publishing Co., 
Brampton, Ont., and owner and pub- 
lisher of the Brampton Conservator, 
died April 21 at his home there. In 
1936 he marked his diamond jubilee 
as printer and publisher. A former 
mayor of Brampton, Mr. Charter was 
elected twice as member of Ontario 
Legislature and five times as mem- 
ber of the Dominion House of Com- 
mons. He served his apprenticeship as 
a compositor on the Brampton Con- 
servator, then spent three and a half 
years on the Woodstock (Ont.) Sen- 
tinel-Review, after which he returned 
to Brampton and bought the Con- 
servator. In 1887 he married Jane 
Ellen Pierson who survives, with 
three sons and two daughters. 
Cuartes M. Munpay, president of 
the Oshawa (Ont.) Times Gazette, 
died there April 19 in his 70th year. 
For more than 40 years he had been 
in the newspaper business in Oshawa. 


DanieL A. Exttswortn, 77, feature 
contributor to the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune and the Kansas City Star for 
many years, died in San Diego, Cal., 
April 19 after a brief illness. 

Starr Serct. Donatp J. Bevan, 21, 
formerly of the art department of the 
New York Daily News, is missing in 
action in the European area as of 
April 17. He was a member of a 
bomber crew. 

Joun Wattace, 62, whose 40-year 
newspaper career included the edi- 
torship of the Boston Record, the 
managing editorship of the Houston 
Post, and work on Hearst papers in 
Los Angeles, Baltimore and Chicago, 
died at his home in Houston, Tex., 
April 12. At the time of his death he 
was a copyreader on the Houston 
Press. 

Lieut. HAROLD W. WHITEMAN, 23, a 
former district supervisor in the circu- 
lation department of the Atlanta Jour- 
nal, has been reported killed in action. 
He was a navigator of a bomber oper- 
ating over Europe. 

Lester E. Puitsrick, 39, formerly 
assistant mechanical superintendent 
of the New York Daily News, died in 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, 
April 26. He was employed for eight 
years in the mechanical department 
of the News, being obliged to resign 
in 1934 because of failing health. 

Ricuarp J. Lee, 39, formerly re- 
porter and photographer on Spring- 
field (Mass.) papers, died April 21 at 
his home in Westfield. 

Joun H. Wetssercer, formerly em- 
ployed as an Associated Press tele- 
graph operator in the office of the 
old Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Press and 
Patriot, and later an employe of the 
AP in Pueblo, Col., died April 26 in 
a Riverside, Cal., hospital. 

Georce Freporic Viett, 75, former 
member of the staff of the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot, poet and author, died 
in Norfolk April 24. 

Tuomas B. Crark, 56, former street 
superintendent of the circulation de- 
partment of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, died at Rush Hospital, April 
22, after a two-year illness. He had 
been employed by the Bulletin for 37 
years. 

Miss Assig Tistey, well-known 
newspaperwoman and for many years 
club editor and church editor of the 
Spokane Daily Chronicle, died April 
11 in Spokane. 

Etmos S. McNettt, “42, a member 
of the traffic staff of the Atlanta bu- 
reau of the Associated Press, died 
April 18 from a heart attack. He was 
a member of the AP traffic staff for 
more than 15 years. 
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CLASSIFIED 
RATES 








Help Wanted 


Advertising 
ADVERTISING MANAGER for live after- 
noon paper in fine town of 12,000. Splen- 
oe o pestentty. Daily Press, Clarks- 
ale, ss. 








SITUATION WANTED 
(Cash with Order) 


| time.50 per line 
4 times—.40 per line per insertion 


HELP WANTED and 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


| time—.90 per line 
2 times—.80 per line per insertion 
4 times—.70 per line per insertion 


FORMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NOON 
FOR CURRENT WEEK'S ISSUE 


To calculate cost of any classified adver- 
tisement, count five average words to the 
line. Minimum space accepted for publi- 
cation is three lines. Advertisers who key 
their ads, Box No. EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


should consider this as four words. 








Business Opportunity 


DO YOU HAVE A PEATURE that is now 
being used by 10 or more daily newspa- 
pers, and you believe the list could be 
greatly increased through intensive pro- 
motion and selling effort by a large syn- 
dicate organization? If so write explan- 
atory note (do not send samples yet if 
return necessary). Box 632, Editor & 
Publisher. 

EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for prac- 

tical publisher with $25,000. Half in- 

terest in fastest growing paper in South. 

No Agents. No commission. S. B. J., 

Box 756, Editor & Publisher. 


IF YOU HAVE A SMALL SYNDICATE 
organization that is not showing the 
profit you want, and you would consider 
selling for cash, write in confidence. Box 
631, Editor & Publisher. 

















Mechanical Equipment For Sale 

SCOTT—two plate width 24 page Scott 
Speed King press, complete with motors 
and stereotype equipment. Used until 
we moved into new plant. Bargain. Sam- 
le papers and detail on request. Courier- 
News, Plainfield, N. J. 

PRICED FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—Goss 
Motor Web Press and Stero equipment. 
Sioux City Shopping News. 














Mechanical Equipment Wanted 





WANTED 
ress, single width (two pages wide), 





Goss 
13 inch printing diameter—21 inch 
cut-off or deck for same. Give full de- 
tails and prices. Box 1042, Editor & 
Publisher. 

WANTED: To buy Elliott Combination 


Wrapper Addresser and imprinter; pre- 
ferably with expirator and counter. Send 
full details, price to Box 749, Editor & 
Publisher. 

WANTED AT ONCE—Mailing List Equip- 
ment, Graphottypes, Speedaumats— 
Speedaumat Plates and Cabinets. Box 
658, Editor & Publisher. 

WANTED Late model quarter-folder to fit 
duplex unit tubular press. Write Box 779, 
Editor & Publisher. 














Newspapers For Sale 


DAILY: A publication with highest reader 
acceptance; unopposed; rich and _ sub- 
stantial farm area; exceptional record for 
net earnings and on increase now; its fu- 
ture is assured, and with substantial net. 
This kind of quality property seldom of- 
fered and should not be passed up by any 
buyer who is critically inclined toward 
the best. Cash required $150,000. Finar- 
cial responsibility required—state fully. 
W. H. Stover Co., Ventura, Calif. 











Newspaper Brokers 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES bought, sold, 
appraised. Confidential negotiations. 
L. PARKER LIKELY 
Times Building, New York, N. Y. 


Help Wanted 
Administrative 


EXPERIENCED NEWSPAPER MAN: If 
you have ability to sell advertising and 
handle news well, we have a good job 
for you managing outstanding weekly 
newspaper in Southern Wisconsin city of 
7,000. This job requires a real go-getter 
as we may convert into a daily soon. 
Owner has other publishing interests. A 
real opportunity for man who is energetic 
and ‘‘wears well.’’ State salary expected 

















with reference in first letter. Box 752, 
Editor & Publisher. 
PUBLISHER established weekly, midwest 


city of 20,000, wants working associate 
for program expansion, starting now, ac- 
celerating after war. Must be advertis 
ing salesman, over 38, with $3,000 to 
invest, and have best of ag quali- 
fications. Write in confidence, giving 


business, personal and financial facts in 
Box 769, Editor & Publisher. 


detail. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY open imme- 
diately for alert, reliable and efficient 
person with layout mgm | and person- 
ality. Not just another job but a perma- 
nent proposition at good salary under 
ideal working conditions and manage- 
ment. Progressively sound community. 
Six day evening daily, 10,000 circulation. 
Don’t hesitate. Investigate at once. The 
News Messenger, Fremont, Ohio. 

DISPLAY ADVERTISING SALESMAN— 
Must have successful record at news- 
paper selling, copy writing and layout. 
Over 38 or draft exempt, permanent posi- 





tion. Give full details in first letter. 
T. G. Devaney, World-Herald, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 





YOUNG WOMAN classified telephone solic- 
itor capable of selling and organizing new 
department in city of 60,000; 28,000 cir- 
culation. Now running page daily with- 
out telephone solicitation. Real oppor- 
tunity. Box 761, Editor & Publisher. 








Help Wanted 
Circulation 


EXPERIENCED country district manager 
for permanent position for daily and Sun- 
day paper in central Michigan. Must be 
draft deferred. Real opportunity. Send 
photo. Box 672, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER wanted — one 
with experience. Good position for the 
right man. Apply F. W. Enwright, Lynn 

__Telegram-News, Lynn, Mass. 

DISTRICT MANAGER 

‘*Little Merchant’’ plan. 

















experienced _ ‘in 
Midwest E. & 


S. $40 plus bonus and car expenses. City 
Zone. Advancement. Write fully in con- 
fidence. Our men know of this ad. Box 


770, Editor & Publisher. 


Help Wanted 
Editorial 
CAPABLE, sober, draft-proof man or woman 
reporter, preferably from small town who 
wishes to move into city of more than 
70,000. Pay scale high. Midwest. Write 
background to Box 775, Editor & Pub- 

lisher. 

DESK-REWRITE MAN—Outstanding after- 
noon New Jersey newspaper needs experi- 
enced man or woman for general copy- 
reading and rewrite. Also capable re- 
porter. Ideal working conditions with 
opportunity to advance. Replies held in 
confidence. State age, wage requirements 
and draft status. Box 762, Editor & 
Publisher. 


MAN CAPABLE of acting as sports and 
telegraph editor, steady position 6 days 
a week. State age, experience, qualifica- 
tions, education and salary expected. Me- 
riden Record, Meriden, Oonn. 


MAN FAMILIAR WITH COPY DESK and 
general news reporting, also society re- 
porter on daily newspaper in Southwest- 
ern city of 100,000. Preference given 
persons now employed on small daily or 
large weekly in southwest. Write giving 
complete employment record, and enclose 
picture. All replies held in strictest con- 
fidence. Box 713, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER in city of 140,000 has imme 
diate opening on telegraph desk. Write 
Box 750, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER MAN active, alert, with firm 
belief in newspaper business; and qualities 
as executive. ig ge for right 
than with trade newspapers. Vrite com- 
plete detail. Box 777, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


ONE OF THE NATION’S BEST-KNOWN 
‘*UNDER 50,000’’ is looking for a com- 
bination feature and society writer; some- 
one who can take full responsibility for 
her own department. Should be a self- 
starter and work without detailed super- 
vision. This is a permanent job. Write 
stating qualifications and salary expecta- 
tion. Wide experience won’t count as 
much as proof of original and creative 
reporting. This newspaper dislikes rou- 
tine. It wants originality and initiative. 
Box 735, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER preferably draft exempt man 
under 35 capable some desk work and cov- 
ering small city police beat. Middlewest. 
State salary required. Enclose photo first 
letter; write Box 778, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS EDITOR. Must be experienced in 
sports reporting and desk work. Able to 
cover and write all sports and turn out 
an attractive page. Florida morning 
paper. Send picture and full data first 
letter. Box 771, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED—Samples of intelligent humor. 
Story with cartoons, daily, name price. 
Box 721, Editor & Publisher. 


“— Wanted 
echanical 
WANTED COMBINATION PRESSMAN for 


Duplex Tubular Press. Box 764, Editor 
& Publisher. 


















































Help Wanted 
Mechanical (Cont'd) 

WELL EQUIPPED MIDWEST daily has 
permament position now open for quali- 
fied working foreman. Four linotypes, 
Ludlow, ete. No job work. Unorganized 





town. Writing stating wages desired and 
= experience. Box 753, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








Situations Wanted 
Administrative 


ADVERTISING - BUSINESS MANAGER 
would like to locate in the southwest or 
northwest. At present doing a good job 
for an eastern daily of 9,000 circulation. 
Experience includes retailing, New York 
Agency and nine years traveling and sell- 
ing specialty advertising for newspapers 
all over U. S. A. Forty, married, sober, 
4H. Box 717, Editor & Publisher. 

EASTERN NEWSPAPER EXECUTIVE, 4-F 
desires connection, essential industry, 
Southern California, Arizona. Box 765, 
Editor & Publisher. 


IS YOUR NEWSPAPER’S income decreas- 
ing? I can help you. Address Ex-Pub., 
Box 763, Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS or assisting in in- 
formation assembly and writing publica- 
tion for industrial or private enterprise. 
17 years in publicity field and general 
newspaper making. Good record. Draft 
exempt. Box 766, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
; x Advertising — 
ADVERTISING ASSISTANT young man, 
good health, draft deferred, knowledge of 
newspaperwork and advertising, publicity 
and house organ, College education, editor 
ial production. Available at once. Prefer 
New York Metropolitan Area. Box 772, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR, wants key posi- 
tion anywhere, pleasant surroundings, 12 
yrs. exper. Class. Nat'l. Local. Not high 
pressure, capable any assignment. A. D. 
Republican Eagle, Red Wing, Minn., past 
two years, leaving for ‘‘happier land- 
ings.’’ Ref, details, history furnished on 
request. 32, 111-A, possibly 1111-F, Avail. 
10 days. Consider anything with possibi:- 
ities. Wire care of 126 Canby Ct., Marion, 
Ohio, May 1 to 4th, later communicate 
P. O. Box 394, Red Wing, Minnesota, 
Carlos M. Hatcher. 

CLASSIFIED OR DISPLAY Manager or 
Salesman. Proven record. Ability in 
either department. Five years experi- 
ence. Former Olassified Manager mid- 
west MES. Record gain 21% (200,000 
lines) 1940; 10% 1941. Awarded second 
prize by ANCAM for 1942 National Want 
Ad Week. Age 28, married seven years, 
wife, two children dependents. Draft 
exempt. Good education, habits; excel- 
lent references. Any daily west of Kan- 
sas or in Southwest for good opportunity. 
Box 768, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Editorial iS 
COPYREADER (General or Sports) now 

employed on N. Y. Daily. Available 
May 15. Draft free family man. Box 
776, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR - REPORTER desires 
Twelve years metropolitan 
news bureau and magazines. Draft ex- 
empt. Will travel anywhere. Single, 
sober and energetic. Box 757, Editor & 
Publisher. 






































position. 
experience 





FOREIGN EDITOR 

NATL. REPUTATION OUTSTANDING 
ANALYTICAL WORK 3% yrs. column- 

ist; 19 mths. network eommentator; 23 

yrs. news and publ. exp. Europe & U. S.; 
ungent style; fluent linguist; World 

War vet; age 44% vigorous outdoor man; 

in Who’s Who; avail. for desk or abroad 
wherever qualifications and unique back- 
ground can be more actively utilized than 
in present position. Box 774, Editor & 
Publisher. 

NEWS EXECUTIVE, 18 years experience, 

seeks to locate with upstate New York 
or Pennsylvania newspaper. Can han 
dle any news or editorial position. Box 
760, Editor & Publisher. 
WSMAN, PHOTOG outdoor 
editor and writer, 29, eight years experi- 
ence. Tourist promotion, conservation 
expert. Rated authority all outdoor 
sports, travel. Married. Go anywhere. 
Available immediately. Box 654, Editor 
& Publisher. 


REPORTER OR COPY DESK. 7 years ex- 
perience newspaper, trade-paper publicity. 














33, two children. Now employed. Box 
767, Editor & Publisher. 
SPORTS, TELEGRAPH EDITOR seeks 


— with well-established daily. 

Seven years daily experience. North- 
western graduate, 28, married, six year 
old daughter. Box 754, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

YOUNG, DRAFT EXEMPT sports editor 
desires permament position. Proven abil- 
ity. Box 759, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Mechanical 


COMPOSING ROOM POREMAN—Executive 
experience on small and metropolitan 
daily, shopper, colored circular plant. 
Know latest production methods. Go 
anywhere. Now employed on Pacific 
Coast. Box 758, Editor & Publisher. 
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SHOP TALK AY TR 


THE FIGHT for free news goes on. 

It will continue to go on, so long 
as men respect the ideals which 
Thomas Jefferson, 
Tom Paine, Benjamin 
Franklin and other 
fathers of the Repub- 
lic expressed more 
than a century and 
a half ago. When Jefferson declared 
that he preferred newspapers to gov- 
ernment, he gave voice to a truth that 
has been all but smothered by the 
modern thinking that has made the 
press an arm of tyranny over many of 
the millions of people who inhabit 
this planet. That truth is not dead, 
despite the present ascendancy of dic- 
tatorship in Europe and Asia. It lives 
on in America, despite the efforts of 
radicals who find an untrammeled 
press an insurmountable barrier to 
their ambitions, and despite the occa- 
sional misfeasance of a few publishers 
who do not understand the nature of 
their trusteeship. 

The place of the press in the future 
world was discussed last week with 
feeling and intelligence by Kent 
Cooper, executive director and gen- 
eral manager of the Associated Press, 
before the AP annual luncheon. Mr. 
Cooper for many years has been the 
spearhead of the thought that failure 
to establish freedom of access to gov- 
ernment news in all nations was one 
of the major causes of the catastrophe 
that fell upon the world in September, 
1939. He fought for that ideal at 
the Versailles peace conference in 
1919, but like many another ideal 
of those days it was lost in the in- 
ternational grab for land and privi- 
lege. He has brought it up again and 
again in conferences with the heads of 
European news agencies, finally re- 
leasing the AP from its long subser- 
vience to the Old World news titans, 
but the goal of free access to news is 
still far from attainment. 

Cooper’s thoughts, as expressed in 
one of his rare speeches to AP mem- 
bers, must have been of interest to 
every man who understands the part 
that news plays in current affairs, 
how it influences the ideas and the 
actions of people around the globe, 
and how it may affect the world of 
the future. He believes that journal- 
ists should have a share with the 
politicians and the soldiers in decid- 
ing the conditions of the peace to come 
—even though he concedes that the 
chances are slim that newspapermen 
will be invited to sit at the peace 
table. His words are worth more 
than a second thought: 

“If any other business were af- 
forded an opportunity for so impor- 
tant a mission affecting its relation 
to the public welfare, it would do 
something about it. With such an 
opportunity, and wishing for its con- 
tinued security at home, I suggest 
that the press would do well to foster 
a crusade that the people of all coun- 
tries may be granted what is a consti- 
tutional right here—namely, a free 
press which has served and preserved 
the rights of free men in this country 
of ours. 

“Even if the effort could not gain 
any perceptible change in countries 
where governments control what the 
press may print, it surely could gain 
two important guarantees: first, that 
news at its source shall be freely 
available to all news men everywhere; 
and, second, that no country shall give 
preferential transmission facilities to 
its own press as against the press of 
any other country. This means that 


The Press 
at the 
Peace Table 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


correspondents of individual news- 
papers and press associations every- 
where should have direct and equal 
access to the news of all governments, 
with equal facilities of transmission 
thereof to their own countries.” 

No one can say how different the 
face of today’s world might be if 
Mr. Cooper’s principles had found ac- 
ceptance 24 years ago, but it seems 
probable that such cancers as Fascism 
and Nazism could not have prospered 
in a world where news was not 
poisoned by nationalistic propaganda. 
It is altogether likely that Central 
Europe could have settled its differ- 
ences, and set up a fair and decent 
economic basis of living if the peoples 
of Europe had been allowed to learn 
the truth about each other through 
objective reporting. And that is 
something of which the European con- 
tinent has had very little, with the 
proprietary news agencies acting as 
the mouthpieces of the foreign offices. 

a o a 


MUCH MORE immediate and closer 
to home is the letter sent to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt this week by M. 


Koenigsberg, former 
Koenigsberg president of King 
Asks Rights to Features Syndicate 
and International 
Food Meeting News Service. This 
old news warrior, 


who looks back upon a half century 
of reporting and editing, has creden- 
tials from newspapers in Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Hartford, Albany, and 
Rochester, to report the conference on 
international food problems which 
will open at Hot Springs, Va., May 
18. This conference, it was stated in 
Washington about a month ago, was to 
be held without the presence of re- 
porters. After protests by Eprron & 
PUBLISHER and other newspapers, that 
decision was slightly changed. The 
new set-up was that the press would 
be allowed access to the conference 
at the first and final sessions, and that 
reports of committee and executive 
sessions would be made available 
through the State Department and 
the Office of War Information. 

That ruling has been anything but 
satisfactory to newspaper people, and 
Mr. Koenigsberg undoubtedly ex- 
presses opinions that are widely held 
in his letter, mailed to Mr. Roosevelt 
on April 27. He wrote: 

“Dear Mr. President: This is a pe- 
tition for executive action, which I 
am informed you alone may authorize, 
to safeguard my rights as a member 
of the press. I am impelled to submit 
this plea by public notice that meas- 
ures have been adopted to exclude 
newspaper representatives from the 
United Nations Food Conference 
scheduled to begin May 18th next at 
Hot Springs, Va. 

“My appeal to you for correction of 
this condition has been inspired by 
implications that extend to an im- 
measurable degree beyond any indi- 
vidual concern. I believe that an issue 
of supreme importance to the public 
interest is involved. After more than 
50 years of active service as a news- 
gatherer, I am for the first time con- 
fronted with official regulations openly 
designed to prevent the discharge of 
duties regularly pursued under Con- 
stitutional guarantees. 

“With a lifelong record of opposi- 
tion to any restriction of the channels 
of news, I feel especially fitted to urge 
upon your attention the gravity of this 
situation, which places in jeopardy the 
paramount provision of the Bill o! 
Rights. Of what avail would be free- 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
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dom of the press if access to news 
were shut off at its source? 

“This petition is presented in the 
clear understanding that the delibera- 
tions at Hot Springs will not in any 
way relate to the war effort. So, there 
is no hint of military exigency to dis- 
turb the sense of righteousness which 
prompts this submission. 

“It seems proper to lay before you 

’ resolution to employ ali the jour- 
nalistic resourcefulness that I can 
command to assure for the newspapers 
I represent a comprehensive report of 
the United Nations Food Conference. 

“May I hope for favorable considera- 
tion of this petition to the end that 
I may be protected against interfer- 
ence with my task of collecting the 
facts during the course of their de- 
velopment?” 
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THAT is a fair and frank statement 
of the newspaper case, and not one 
word of it should be waived for any 
considerations of na- 


Handout tional or international 
News Not politics involved in 

the food conference. 
Accoptable We must not forget, 


and we must not per- 
mit our public leaders to forget or 
subordinate the immediacy of news. 
American journalism has prospered 
because of its enterprise, because it 
reported the news as it happened, not 
as somebody had doctored it a week 
or a month after the event. Amer- 
ican journalism has never ceased to 
resist the handout and the press agent 
technique which seeks to interpose 
itself between the reporter and the 
source of the news. That is what 
the government is trying to do with 
the food conference. It will permit, 
according to current report, the news- 
paper correspondents to attend the 

“functory opening session, which 
will be devoted to speeches of grect- 
ing, and the equally perfunctory clos- 
ing assembly, which will be a hand- 
shaking and back-slapping affair. The 
real business will be done behind 
closed doors, with official press agents 
filtering the news to reporters who, 
by the plan, are not to be permitted 
m the hotel grounds. 

We have said from the start that the 
plan would not work. It will not work 
because there are men like Mr. 
Koenigsberg and many others who 
know how to get news, who know 
their rights as trustees of the public 
welfare, and who will permit neither 
their intelligence nor their integrity 
to be hamstrung by an arbitrary edict. 
For their pains they may get the point 
of a bayonet or a few buckshot in the 
seat of their pants, but if they do, they 
will have called to the nation’s atten- 
tion an intolerable situation. 

We take it that neither Mr. Koenigs- 
berg nor any other reasonable re- 
porter questions the right of the con- 
ference to hold executive sessions. 





International business can’t be done 
in a goldfish bowl and many men yjjj 

t speak frankly when they know 
that reporters are in the room. There 
is no complaint, then, against closed 
sessions. The complaint comes when 
the ground rules prohibit the press 
from having direct access to the prin. 
cipals who are making the news, and 
compel the acceptance of news from 


official, and possibly prejudiced. 
sources. 
The Washington theory violates 


every concept that American newsmen 
have been taught to regard as pre. 
cious, and this writer believes that 
Mr. Koenigsberg in making his plea 
direct to the President, has under. 
taken a fight that all who love and 
opreciate free journalism must ap- 
plaud. 


Boston Ad Man Has 
Aided Needy Students 


Few men have such a thrill of ae- 
complishment as has Charles J, 
O'Malley, president of the O’Malley 
Advertising and Selling Company, of 
Boston, who last week looked back 
10 years to the time when he pre- 
sented Boston College with a gift of 
$40,000, augmented later by two gifts 
of $5,000, for a fund to provide O’Mal- 
ley Fellowships to worthy and needy 
students. 

By providing during his lifetime 
$50,000 for fellowships, he has not 
only the satisfaction of making good 
a promise he made when he arrived 
in the U. S. as an immigrant, but also 
the thrill of seeing the 30 boys he 
helped educate make good in the 
world. Mr. O’Malley at one time was 
manager of the Detroit Free Press. 
While he found America a land of 
opportunity, he recalled last week, 
there were times when the opportuni- 
ties seemed elusive. 

It was then he promised himself 
that if ever he had the money he 
would give some of it to the aid of 
struggling youth. At least 16 of the 
students he has helped now are in 
the armed forces; one died a hero's 
death in a successful attempt to save 
the lives of a drowning couple; an- 
other is studying for the priesthood, 
and the remainder are building ca- 
reers in education or in business. 


oe 

HAD RECORD EDITION 

The Santa Barbara (Cal.) News- 
Press, April 25 published the largest 
edition in its history—92 pages of 
honor roll for men in the armed forces 
from Santa Barbara, Ventura and 
San Luis Obispo coastal counties. 
Half-tone pictures of men and women 
in service numbered 1,580. Charles 
A. Storke, associate publisher, was in 
general charge with Jay Zal, military 
services editor, handling detail. Ad- 
vertising, which measured 49 per cent 
of the total linage, was directed by 
Bert D. Lane, business manager, and 
L. S. Van Sant, advertising manager. 
Ninety per cent of the total advertis- 
ing was angled to promote the sale of 
War Bonds and stamps. 





attempts at translation. 


lation. 
writing was over 600 years old. 


This has to do with a diplomat and his cane. This 
particular envoy had occasion to visit China on a spe- 
cial mission for his government, and while there a 
mandarin presented him with a beautiful cane. Upon 
the cane was a Chinese inscription that had baffled all 
Finally the work of the spe- 
cial representative brought him to Washington and 
some one told him that the newspaper information 
bureau conducted by Frederic J. Haskin 
might be able to have the characters deciph- 
ered for him. This Bureau did know of a 
scholar who succeeded in making the trans- 
It was an ode to a rose, and the 


The Arkansas Gazette (69,491 M) has renewed for this service 
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Or COURSE, you wouldn’t catch crafty 


Herr Goebbels actually posting such a 
sign: ‘“This war industry closed for lack 


of electric power.” 


Yet power shortages have hampered 
German factories. With all their other 
substitutes, the Nazis haven’t yet been 
able to invent an ersatz electricity! 

They’ve tried to fill the gap by kid- 
napping workers from all conquered 


countries. 
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But the muscles of whip- » 
































lashed men can’t compete with power- 
driven machines. . . . America is more 


fortunate. No power shortage here! 


Five times more electric power than 
in the last war. More power than all the 
Axis combined! And no war industry 
served by the electric companies under 


American business management — the 


7 
group supplying about seven-eighths of¢. 


this nation’s electricity — has been with- 


out ample power for all its needs! 


mehr Yorhanden ist 



















What! No ersatz 
electricity, Mr. Goebbels? 


While Goebbels posts his ‘‘Closed” 
sign, American men and women — free 
to plan, invent, create in the democratic 
way — are posting another sign: Danger, 
Adolf — Americans at Work! 


—_- THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR WAR BONDS, EITHER! 
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FOURTH OF A SERIES 


DEDICATED TO THOSE WHOSE CONVICTION IS 
INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISE AND WHO ADVERTISE 
NOW TO INSURE ITS CONTINUANCE 


UBLIC SUPPORT for an idea, or affection for 
a product, can come only from knowledge and 


understanding. Public confidence results when 





statements, made under the merciless spotlight of 
advertising, are proved, by use and analysis, to truly 
represent the qualities, price, sales policies and personal 


satisfaction claimed for products or services. 


Advertising — wisely planned, placed, and adequately continued — 
cheaply and efficiently enlarges the use of a product or provides 


the basis for an enlightened, intelligent public opinion. 
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